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LETTERS 



Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


Transitional 

I agree with a good deal of the statement 
by Marcus Strom, ‘Fight for US-UK de¬ 
feat’ ( Weekly Worker May 27). I welcome 
its avoidance of the dual defeatist nonsense 
presented by assorted confusionists else¬ 
where. I also welcome its clarity about the 
need for working class organisations and 
the left in Iraq to play a leading role in the 
Iraqi resistance, to maintain their political 
independence and to attempt to win the 
leadership of the anti-imperialist struggle 
away from the islamists and Ba’athists. 

Some criticisms: the working class must 
be armed with more than a “consistently 
democratic and secular programme”. Is 
this formulation deliberate or accidental? 
In the current situation there is surely a 
need for a transitional programme. This, 
as you undoubtedly know, begins from the 
reformist and democratic demands that 
address the immediate needs of the work¬ 
ing class, but which also raises transitional 
demands that point towards organs of dual 
power, the arming of the working class, the 
overthrow of capitalism and the establish¬ 
ment of a workers’ government. A demo¬ 
cratic programme not linked to these 
demands implies that bourgeois democ¬ 
racy, and its corollary of semi-colonialism, 
can solve the problems of the working 
class and other oppressed strata. While 
welcoming any democratic openings, it is 
the job of socialists to present a perspec¬ 
tive that goes beyond bourgeois democ¬ 
racy. 

Secondly, I agree that a (very) critical, 
but unconditional, vote for Respect is nec¬ 
essary in the coming election. We must 
criticise the numerous limitations, inad¬ 
equacies, fudges and silences of the Re¬ 
spect manifesto (including on abortion). It 
is also necessary to counterpose to it a 
complete, revolutionary socialist mani¬ 
festo to highlight these limitations. 

But what about the many wards where 
there is no Respect (or other left) candidate 
standing? Your traditional position of op¬ 
posing a vote for Labour in such circum¬ 
stances is absolutely wrong-headed in my 
opinion. You may well ask, why should 
revolutionaries call for a vote for New 
Labour, when it so obviously rotten to the 
core? The reason, clearly, is not because 
we agree with its policies or because we 
wish to give it any political support. How¬ 
ever, it is perfectly possible to make it clear 
that we strongly oppose Labour’s politics 
while calling upon workers to vote for it 
tactically: to put it in office where it must 
either deliver the goods or (in this case) 
continue to expose itself to the world as the 
sham that it is. 

As Lenin put it, we support Labour like 
a rope supports a hanged man. This is not 
“auto-Labourism”. It is the classic Leninist 
electoral position on the Labour Party. They 
say that sectarians are opportunists, afraid 
of their opportunism. In order not to risk the 
charge of opportunism, they frequently 
abstain from tricky political choices. I am 
surprised that the CPGB should be guilty 
of this crime when it has managed to avoid 
it in its position on the Iraqi resistance move¬ 
ment. 

It is much easier to create a left alterna¬ 
tive when Labour is in power. The return 
of the Tories to government would be a 
tactical setback in this regard. 

Will Morgan 

email 

SWP quandary 

If Simon Walker is correct in his view of 
the “real world”, he will no doubt be vot¬ 
ing Labour in Bamet and Camden on the 
grounds that only Labour’s Lucy 
Anderson has a realistic chance of beating 
the Tories (Letters, May 27). If, however, 
you want to move politics to the left, and 
create the basis for a Communist Party, 
other factors need to be prioritised. 
Namely, how do you weaken the bour¬ 
geoisie and unite the working class over 


the long term? 

If comrade Walker had my sense of 
irony he might have chided me with the 
fact that the SWP have actually not prom¬ 
ised to resolutely defend socialist princi¬ 
ples if elected. And by choosing ‘ordinary 
people’ instead of professional political 
people, it seems we get someone like com¬ 
rade Wheatley, who is so lacking in con¬ 
fidence she does not feel able to talk to the 
Weekly Worker. She is as much a creature 
of the SWP as comrade Anderson is of the 
Labour Party. 

The problem is that the SWP is mim¬ 
icking bourgeois politics in saying what¬ 
ever it thinks is necessary in order to get 
votes, but has no clear programme that it 
is committed to if any of its candidates get 
elected. How can you trust them? 

Nonetheless, a vote good enough to get 
Lindsey German and George Galloway 
elected in London, and one or two others 
around the country, would boost the left 
in a big way. And it would also place the 
S WP/Respect (or whatever replaces it) in 
a quandary: opportunism or socialism? 
Phil Kent 
London 

Birmingham SA 

In their reply to my letter, the North Bir¬ 
mingham comrades manage to avoid deal¬ 
ing with any of the political points I made 
(Letters, May 27). 

They start with a blatantly false state¬ 
ment: “We, the undersigned members of 
the North Birmingham Socialist Alli¬ 
ance”. Five of the 14 are not members of 
the Socialist Alliance, since their member¬ 
ship has lapsed. One female comrade who 
is listed stopped paying in February and 
has freely admitted that she is not a mem¬ 
ber, while Steve Godward’s membership 
lapsed on May 1. 

The second false statement is: “In our 
branch’s view comrade Richardson... has 
abused his position as treasurer.” But the 
branch has been suspended by these com¬ 
rades, so it has not had a meeting to estab¬ 
lish “our branch’s view”. 

But, returning to the key issues of poli¬ 
tics, the comrades’ letter does not explain 
why they have not raised the demand for 
open borders or the defence of asylum- 
seekers in both leaflets distributed in the 
campaign. In the debate on Respect it was 
argued by these comrades that these de¬ 
mands were essential and Respect was 
wrong not to raise them. But they fail to 
raise them as well! 

Dot Gibson essentially accuses me of 
nit-picking. She says that, for me, “some 
words that are in and other words that are 
not in Steve’s election address show that 
his campaign doesn’t have a socialist con¬ 
tent”. But these are not any words, but the 
essential content of the critics’ opposition 
to Respect! Respect could not be sup¬ 
ported because it did not call for open 
borders or opposition to all immigration 
controls. Dot was one of the advocates of 
this position. 

But when a leading figure in the SA 
Democracy Platform runs an election 
campaign which deliberately avoids such 
advanced demands, she forgets what she 
was saying a few weeks ago. The only 
conclusion one can come to, is that open 
borders and opposition to all immigration 
controls were used merely as a convenient 
factional stick to beat Respect - the com¬ 
rades had no intention of fighting for these 
demands in their own political work. 

There is no reply to my point ofhow one 
could produce an election leaflet at the 
beginning of May and make no mention 
of the torture or the bmtal occupation of 
Iraq. A later leaflet has a totally vague for¬ 
mulation on Iraq and it is given no promi¬ 
nence. It states: “An end to the Iraq war that 
has squandered billions for local services.” 
The second part is fine, but Tony Blair 
could agree to the first phrase! If the ‘in¬ 
surgents’ laid down their arms, US-UK 
troop numbers could be reduced and 
money saved for “local services”. Why is 
there no call for the withdrawal ofU S-UK 
troops and for the right of the Iraqis to 
determine their own future? Even the 


Green Party makes such a call, but the 
firmly socialist campaign of Steve 
Godward cannot make this elementary 
democratic demand. 

The other characteristic of much of the 
text of the two leaflets is the rather empty 
populous nature of the demands. For ex¬ 
ample, the second leaflet states: “Schools 
and colleges that do our young people jus¬ 
tice. .” What does this mean? There is no 
class content to this statement. Politicians 
of all colours could make it. Why is there 
no answer to my question as to why there 
was no defence of lesbians and gays in the 
original red leaflet? Despite this silence by 
Steve, he attacks “a homophobic leaflet” 
from the Birmingham-based People’s Jus¬ 
tice Party. 

The Peoples Justice Party is not a homo- 
phobic organisation, as is illustrated by the 
recent action of its Birmingham leader¬ 
ship. The PJP is a significant organisation, 
mainly based in the Asian community, 
which has two elected Birmingham coun¬ 
cillors and is standing 15 candidates in the 
June local elections. It holds public meet¬ 
ings with hundreds of supporters and has 
clearly moved to the left under the impact 
of the Iraq war. It originated in the mid-90s 
as a result of the long-term closure of La¬ 
bour Party branches in the inner-city areas 
and a campaign against the jailing of a 
Kashmiri activist. Recently a number of 
Asian leftwingers have joined the party 
and this has reinforced its collaboration 
with the socialist left. It is calling for a vote 
for Respect and Respect is calling for a 
vote for the PJP in the local elections. 

A draft leaflet, produced by two PJP 
candidates in Saltley, carried a homopho¬ 
bic comment. I am informed by Raghib 
Ahsan, a leftwing, ex-Labour councillor 
and candidate for the PJP, that leading 
members of the PJP ordered the leaflet to 
be withdrawn and a version without the 
homophobic comment was distributed to 
the public. I have seen the amended ver¬ 
sion and it does not contain any homopho¬ 
bic comment. Given the widespread 
opposition to equal rights for lesbians and 
gays by leaders of religious communities 
- whether catholic, jewish or muslim - the 
fact that the leaders of the PJP overruled 
this leaflet is a considerable advance. 

Some comrades want to write off the 
working class activists in the PJP as 
“homophobic”, while others want to work 
fraternally with these comrades in cam¬ 
paigns against the war and privatisation, 
hoping to accelerate their evolution to¬ 
wards revolutionary socialist politics, be¬ 
ing politically critical where necessary. 

All the political points in my original let¬ 
ter are avoided with an exaggerated rheto¬ 
ric about smears and sectarianism! It is far 
easier to talk about smears than answer 
sharp political criticism which has been 
posed in a fraternal manner. 

The letter makes reference to my trans¬ 
fer of the ftinds of the North Birmingham 
SA to the national office. This is the na¬ 
tional office of the Socialist Alliance and 
not, as falsely described by Steve etal, the 
“national Socialist Alliance/Respect” or, 
as Tony Greenstein (does he live in the 
same world?) states, “emptied the coffers 
of North Birmingham Socialist Alliance, 
in order to make a donation to Respect”. 
The funds have not been transferred to 
Respect. 

As noted above, five of the signatories 
of the letter are not members of the SA, 
despite their statement to the contrary. 
Others are due to have their membership 
lapse shortly. They have formed a new 
organisation, the ‘Independent Socialists’, 
with their own regular meetings and sepa¬ 
rate bank account. 

I was requested to transfer 80% of the 
funds of the NBSA to the bank account 
of this new organisation. In response to this 
I consulted a number of comrades, includ¬ 
ing Will McMahon, the SA full-time 
worker, and another member of the SA 
national executive. They all agreed it 
would be wrong for me to hand over 
money specifically donated to the Social¬ 
ist Alliance to a separate organisation. 

These ftinds are now in the hands of the 
S A national executive, but Will McMahon 


has stated that in his view they should be 
held in trust for the North Birmingham SA 
for when it is properly reconstituted. The 
NBSA meeting on April 27, which took 
place with non-members voting and was 
therefore out of order, decided to suspend 
the meetings of the NBSA. The request for 
the transfer of ftinds was made as the com¬ 
rades were leaving the SA. 

It is a traditional practice of the labour 
movement that if individuals leave an or¬ 
ganisation their contributions remain with 
the existing organisation. Did Steve ask for 
the return of his contributions when he left 
the Labour Party? 

Stuart Richardson 
Birmingham 

Respect label 

Stuart Richardson makes some interesting 
criticisms of SADP candidate Steve 
Godward’s election campaign in Birming¬ 
ham, but at the end of his letter still calls 
for a vote for him (Letters, May 20). Fair 
enough, but surely this is contrary to the 
national SA position that local SAs should 
only stand in the council elections with the 
blessing and under the label of Respect? 
Pat Gallacher 
email 

IWCA 

I read with interest your article, ‘Our vi¬ 
sion for London’ ( Weekly Worker May 
27). I noticed you omitted to mention the 
manifesto of the Independent Working 
Class Association candidate, Loma Reid, 
who will be standing for mayor. 

The manifesto is titled ‘We live here 
too! ’ and is aimed at establishing a strong, 
political voice for working class London¬ 
ers. It offers progressive, realistic ap¬ 
proaches to issues such as London’s 
housing crisis, crime and anti-social be¬ 
haviour, the unfair nature of the council 
tax, poverty wages and privatisation. 

The best thing, for me, about the IWCA 
is that it is not saddled with the ideologi¬ 
cal cat-fighting, dogmatic orthodoxy or 
grand delusions of the so-called left wing 
groupings. You can read the manifesto for 
yourself at www.iwca.info/news/ 
news0024.htm. 

Phil Murphy 
email 

Animal welfare 

In excess of 10 million animals are trans¬ 
ported live across the European Union 
each week, and even from Europe to the 
Middle East. 

This process is one of the cruellest parts 
of the meat industry, as the animals are 
crammed into trucks in which they have 
to stand for journeys as long as 90 hours; 
there is no compulsion for producers to 
give them food, water or ventilation, ex¬ 
cept for their own desire to keep them 
alive. Yet before three weeks ago, the leg¬ 
islation from the EU on the matter was 
uncharacteristically brief - the only require¬ 
ment, which is not enforced, is that pigs 
can only travel 24 hours without a break, 
while for other livestock, there must be a 
one-hour break in every 29. 

Furthermore, the ‘break’ hardly serves 
to compensate for chronic dehydration and 
exhaustion, particularly when it is consid¬ 
ered that these animals remain on the ve¬ 
hicle during it - given the high stocking 
densities, there is never enough room for 
the livestock to lie down. Yet the European 
commission recommendation of last July 
that every nine hours’ travel would be fol¬ 
lowed by 12 hours’ rest was rejected by the 
council of agricultural ministers, since 
France, Italy, Spain and Ireland felt that this 
would damage their markets. This was 
despite the fact that the commission set no 
maximum journey time, so the significant 
trade with the Middle East (which needs 
live animals for halal killing) would still 
have been absolutely possible. 

Of course, our ideology has no real 
commitment to this specific issue - hardly 
surprising, given that in Marx’s time there 
was such a lack of human rights, so there 


was little concern for animals. Even so, this 
should be absolutely no barrier to the party 
taking an active interest in the issue, given 
that it is clear that this is a case where sev¬ 
eral EU member-states are totally willing 
to neglect morality in order to become 
more profitable, taking advantage of free 
trade without care for the consequences. 
Indeed, just as the 19th century capitalists 
could use the loom to force the machinist 
to work for them for longer, modem meat 
producers have been able to take advan¬ 
tage of continental transport links to in¬ 
crease their ability to distribute their 
product, at the cost of animal suffering. 

It is apparent that the council of minis¬ 
ters has become entirely separated from 
public opinion, doing nothing to affirm the 
views of MEPs, who overwhelmingly 
voted in favour of overall eight-hour time 
limits - far in advance of even the commis¬ 
sion recommendation. This issue has in¬ 
deed become somewhat of a fiasco, with 
the council’s decisions totally at odds with 
the position of the public and their repre¬ 
sentatives, and entirely ignoring consum¬ 
ers and animal welfare in the pursuit of 
extending the grip of EU trade. 

Indeed, these events have made it clear 
that this issue has become directly linked 
to the changes which our party stands for 
- it has demonstrated the need for democ¬ 
racy at all levels of government and, even 
more so, the need to separate the demo¬ 
cratic process from business interests, 
which have so severely impacted upon 
animal welfare in this case. Of course, it 
is clear why ethical treatment has been 
ignored by the EU: this kind of negligence 
is absolutely inherent to the capitalist sys¬ 
tem. For the transportation of animals is 
totally geared towards profit - there is no 
real need for transportation at all, let alone 
with such appalling conditions - since it is 
entirely based on the attempt to out-com- 
pete local producers, particularly in the 
Middle East. 

Of course, the more observant will have 
noticed that I earlier referred to live trans¬ 
port as “abhorrent to consumers” - while 
somewhat offended by live transportation, 
however, consumers have little knowledge 
of the frill extent of cruelty. Any informa¬ 
tion on the issue is very rarely featured by 
the bourgeois media, while there has been 
very little attempt by any of the rightwing 
bloc in parliament to increase awareness - 
after all, it is not deemed to be in the ‘na¬ 
tional interest’ to sacrifice such valuable 
revenue. None of the European attempts 
to legislate were even vaguely acceptable, 
though; for there was, of course, no con¬ 
sensus to sacrifice the capitalist aim of 
transportation entirely, given the institu¬ 
tion’s nature. 

Indeed, the only party standing in the 
European elections with any commitment 
to animal rights is the Green Party (al¬ 
though Respect’s manifesto dedicates an 
entire four lines to environmentalism), 
despite the fact that the EU spends a sur¬ 
prisingly large amount of time on the is¬ 
sue. 

Yet we know that this sort of treatment 
is detestable, and absolutely no-one would 
ever condone such cruelty: this is the very 
crux of the problem, since the quest to 
drive down costs has blinded producers 
and consumers from recognising how dire 
the situation really is. 

David Broder 
Hants 
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Summer Offensive 2004 


O ur 20th Summer Offensive has 
got off to a bit of a slow start. As 
opposed to previous years, we did 
not organise an official SO launch - in¬ 
stead, we asked comrades to use the last 
two weekends before the ‘super Thurs¬ 
day’ elections to go out and campaign for 
Respect and the Scottish Socialist Party. 

Last Saturday, for example, comrades 
in north London first covered the Commu¬ 
nist Party of Britain’s annual conference 
in Wood Green. They sold half a dozen 
copies of the Weekly Worker and gave out 
Respect leaflets to the 50 or so delegates. 
Afterwards, they set up a party stall near 
Wood Green tube station, where they sold 
another 10 copies of the Weekly Worker 
and made a couple of good new contacts. 


Our petition, ‘Troops out of Iraq’, was 
willingly signed and many badges were 
sold. Result: £32 raised in just under an 
hour. 

At the next party aggregate on June 19, 
party members from across Britain will be 
able to give us not only their pledges, but 
also report on any problems they have 
encountered raising money. We have al¬ 
ways stressed that the SO is a measure of 
our collective political impact - we do not 
expect comrades to shoulder the burden 
by themselves. Party cells and committees 
should up their collective political work 
and help those comrades who find it dif¬ 
ficult to meet their personal target. Every 
paper and party pamphlet sold, every new 
subscription won and every donation re¬ 


ceived will count towards comrades’ in¬ 
dividual totals. 

We estimate that by the end of the week, 
we will have received pledges for around 
£22,000 from members and close support¬ 
ers. That still leaves us £8,000 short though. 
That is where Weekly Worker readers and 
friends come in. The Summer Offensive is 
the time where you really can show your 
appreciation for our paper. 

Unlike the typically anodyne and dis¬ 
honest publications of the old sectarian 
left, the Weekly Worker speaks fearlessly. 
Our tried and tested method is open po¬ 
lemic - be it on the question of Respect, 
the European Social Fomm or trade union 
struggles. As a result, our paper is hated 
with a passion by those with something to 
hide. However, it is also widely read and 
just as widely believed. 

All manner of tales have been con¬ 
cocted about the source of our finances. 
Bizarrely, when we launched our first j our- 
nal, The Leninist, in 1981, certain influen¬ 
tial ‘official communists’ claimed we were 
bankrolled by the German Democratic 
Republic. Later Arthur Scargill alleged that 
we were in the pay of the Communist Party 
of Turkey - untrue, but at least not charac¬ 
teristically irrational. In more recent times 
we have been confidently informed that 
we are financed by the owner of a dry- 
cleaning chain (where we presumably 
launder our money ...). 

Such stories - and stories they are - say 
everything about the mindset of those who 
invent or circulate them. Clearly they have 
no conception whatsoever of raising sub¬ 
stantial finances and maintaining a well 
produced weekly paper without first sell¬ 
ing oneself. 

There is in fact no secret about it. We 
get nothing from the CIA, nor Arab reac¬ 
tionaries, nor rich laundry owners. We rely 
entirely on partisans of the working class 
- CPGB members and supporters, Weekly 
Worker print and e-readers • 

Tina Becker 



Street campaigning 


Fighting fund 


Shortfall 

L ast week I reported that our £500 
monthly target was within sight. 
We had exactly £415 in hand. Unfortu¬ 
nately we did not make it. By the close 
of May we received an additional £30 
- taking our grand total to £445. Still, not 
a bad effort and our thanks go to com¬ 
rades RF, JG and CG. 

More than that, comrade JS from 
Cambridgeshire has j oined the ranks of 
those readers who donate through a 
bankers order. While in itself £10 a 
month hardly constitutes a fortune, it is 
another valued brick in the guaranteed 
financial base we need. The more solid 
our income, the better placed we are to 
go forward with ambitious projects like 
the Daily Worker for the European So¬ 
cial Fomm in October. 

Incidentally, comrade JS, a former 
member of Militant, writes that he finds 
the articles in the Weekly Worker both 
“an education and a breath of fresh air”. 
Agreeing with our position on Respect, 


he has committed himself to do some 
hard work for it during the final days of 
the election campaign. Quite right. 

Last week our overall circulation 
edged up somewhat, not least due to the 
8,176 readers notched up on the website. 
Though down on the best we were 
achieving late last year, nonetheless this 
gives us one of the biggest readerships 
on the left in Britain. 

The CPGB’s annual fundraising 
drive, the Summer Offensive, has just 
begun. Until it ends on July 31 my col¬ 
umn will be discontinued. While all cash 
donated to the Weekly Worker will be 
used only for our paper, we will never¬ 
theless be including money raised for the 
Weekly Worker in our overall SO total. 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, 
or send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


What you can do 

•Take out a standing order to the party. If 
you have one already, can you increase it? 
Regular income is extremely important to 
the party, as it allows us to plan ahead. 
There is a form on the website, which you 
can download (on the Summer Offensive 
section). 

•Alternatively, you can make a credit or 
debit card donation via the PayPal facility 
on the website. 

•Do you subscribe to the Weekly Worker ? 
If not, this is the ideal time to do so - it reads 
so much better in hard copy than on a tiny 
computer screen ... 

• Set up a CPGB stall with comrades in 
the area. Email us at tina@cpgb.org.uk and 
we will send you materials and get you in 
touch with other comrades. 

• Check out our newly launched site, 
www.londonbookclub.co.uk, where you 
can buy a range of second-hand books that 
have been donated by comrades to the 
Summer Offensive. You can even order 
new books - a percentage goes to the party. 

• Buy bulk orders of badges on 
www.campaignbadges.co.uk and sell 
them on. 


Join the Respect Unity Coalition 


Complete this slip and send it to: 

Respect - The Unity Coalition 
Winchester House 
259-269 Old Marylebone House 
London NW1 5RA 

Include a cheque for a minimum of £10, 
or more if you wish to make a donation, 
payable to Unity Political Fund. 


O I wish to join the Respect Unity Coalition 

Name_ 

Add ress_ 


Town/city_ 

Postcode_Phone. 

Email_ 
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ACTION 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday June 6,5pm - ‘The gaps in Marx’, using Istvan Meszaros’s The power of 
ideology as a study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 (nearest tubes: Regents 
Park, Great Portland Street). 

NCADC 

National Coalition of Anti-Deportation Campaigns annual general meeting, Sat¬ 
urday June 5,12 noon to 5pm, Carrs Lane Church, Carrs Lane, Birmingham. Lunch 
provided, creche available. Reasonable transport costs for anti-deportation cam¬ 
paigns reimbursed. 

To attend contact 0121-554 6947; ncadc@ncadc.org.uk 

37 years of occupation 

Day conference, Sunday June 6,12.30pm to 7pm, Bmnei Gallery, School of Ori¬ 
ental and African Studies, Thomhaugh Street, Russell Square, London WC1 (near¬ 
est tube: Russell Square). Including screening of Jenin, Jenin , a film by 
Mohammad Bakri, and Ama s children , a film by Juliano Mer Khamis and Danniel 
Danniel. Recommended donation: £5. 

Organised by Al-Awda, Arab Media Watch, International Solidarity Movement, 
Jews for Justice for Palestinians, Just Peace UK, Palestine Solidarity Campaign. 
Hosted by London Middle East Institute Outreach Programme. 

End the occupation 

Public meeting, Wednesday, June 9,7pm, Indian YMCA, 41 Fitzroy Square, Lon¬ 
don WC1. Speakers: Tariq Ali, Jeremy Hardy, Haifa Zangana (Iraqi writer and 
activist), Ewa Jasiewicz (eyewitness recently returned from Iraq). 

Organised by Iraq Occupation Focus, c/o PO Box 304, Southall, UB2 5 YR; 07958 
174451 (Suresh Grover) or 07958 673840 (Liz Davies). 

Colombia Solidarity Campaign 

Reports from Colombia: ‘Voices from the social movements’, Saturday June 5, 
2pm to 4.30pm, Coras office, 161 Lambeth Walk, London SE11 (nearest tubes: 
Vauxhall, North Lambeth). 

Day school plus AGM: Saturday June 12,10am to 5.30pm, Pullens Centre, 184 
Crampton Street, Walworth, London SE17 (nearest tube: Elephant and Castle). 
Registration: £3 unwaged, £5 waged. 

Social: Saturday June 12, 7pm, West London Trade Union Club, 33-35 Acton 
High Street, London W3 (nearest stations: Acton Central Silverlink; Acton Town 
tube). Entrance: £5, including food, music and speakers. 

Radical book fair 

Thursday June 10 - Sunday June 13, Assembly Rooms, George Street, Edinburgh. 
With James Kelman, George Galloway, prose and poetry readings, fomms on 
environmentalism, Rwanda, Palestine, women in the Middle East... 

Organised by Word Power Books: 0131-662 9112; www.word-power.co.uk 

Labour Representation Committee 

Founding conference, Saturday July 3,9am to 4pm, TUC Congress Flouse. 

LRC, PO Box 44178, London SW6 4DX; 020 7736 6297. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email rdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our Party’s name and 
address, together with the amount you wish to leave, inyourwill. Ifyouneed further 
help, do not hesitate to contact us. 

Respect events 

Lowestoft: Poets Against the War, Saturday June 5,10.30am, outside Woolworths. 
Uxbridge: Car cavalcade, Saturday June 5,11am, town centre. 

Chichester: Meet the candidates, Saturday June 5,11am, The Cross, town cen¬ 
tre. 

Acton: Canvassing with Respect bus, Sunday June 6, 11am, Starting at Acton 
Park, Acton Vale. 

Bristol: Rally, Sunday June 6,6.15pm, YHA, 64 Prince Street, BS1. 

Southend and Basildon: Fundraising meal, Sunday June 6,7pm, Khyber Pass 
restaurant, Westcliff (near Palace theatre). 

Oxford: Public meeting, Tuesday June 8,7.30pm, town hall. 

London: Eve of poll rally, Wednesday June 9,7.30pm, Friends Meeting House, 
Euston (opposite Euston station). 

Birmingham: Euro election party, Thursday June 10,8pm till late, Royal George, 
Digbeth (opposite Selfridges). 

Communist University 
Wales 

The CPGB’s annual weekend school in Wales, June 26-27 2004 
Sandringham Hotel, 21 St Mary Street, Cardiff CF10 (five minutes walk from 
Cardiff Central station) 

Waged: £10 for weekend, £3 per session; Unwaged and low paid: donation 
Saturday June 26: 10.30am: Iraq and imperialism. Speaker: Worker- 
communist Party of Iraq. 1 -2pm: Lunch. 

2pm: Respect - what are the lessons? Speakers: Ian Donovan and Cameron 
Richards, CPGB. 4.15-4.30pm: Break 

4.30pm: European Social Forum - problems and perspectives. Speaker: Tina 
Becker, CPGB. 

Sunday June 27: 10.45am: The politics of the Welsh language. Speaker: 

Alun Cox, national executive, Plaid Cymru. l-2pm: Lunch 

2pm: Federal republic or independence? Speakers: Leanne Wood (AM, Plaid 

Cymru, South Wales Central); Cameron Richards (CPGB). 
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Liberal Democrats - 
http://libdems.org.uk 

Yellow 

opportunists 

T he decision of the Socialist Workers Party to allow Liberal Democrat leader 
Charles Kennedy to speak from the platform of last year’s February 15 mass 
anti-war demonstration was undoubtedly a tactical blunder. Though the 
SWP batted away criticism at the time, claiming that his appearance would have 
negligible effect, now we have the unedifying spectacle of the Liberal Demo¬ 
crats posing as the most deserving recipients of the anti-war vote (with every like¬ 
lihood they will pick up a large part of it), whereas Respect does not even register 
on most opinion polls. Perhaps the SWP may be more careful in future, but, judg¬ 
ing by past form, I would doubt it. 

Congratulations are due to the Lib Dems’ web admin though, for managing to 
make the site’s yellow colour scheme slightly more palatable than their sham anti¬ 
war posturing. Perhaps in view of their inconsistency over Iraq, the issue is not 
too prominently featured. Scrolling down ‘Latest headlines’ yields a couple of 
relevant items, however. The first sees Lib Dem London mayor candidate Simon 
Hughes accusing the Tory hopeful, Stephen Norris, of “brazen, naked, cynical, 
desperate opportunism” after the latter called for UK troops to withdraw. Hughes 
should be careful about using such words, considering his party’s own support 
for the invasion when it finally happened. 

Indeed, the Lib Dems’ anti-war opportunism is shown up in the next item, which 
looks at the cost of the war. It states that money would have been saved if the war 
had had United Nations backing. So here it is straight from the horse’s mouth: if 
the war had been endorsed by the semi-beatified Kofi Annan, enabling the gov¬ 
ernment to save a few pennies, then the slaughtering of thousands of Iraqis would 
have been okay by the Lib Dems. I must remember to ask the next Lib Dem can¬ 
vasser I see about this. 

With an obvious eye on the European elections, the site’s most prominent fea¬ 
ture is ‘Making Europe work for you’. Featuring Kennedy, Hughes and Lib Dem 
poster girl Sarah Teather, this article consists of a potpourri of pro-EU nostrums. 
Clearly the hysterical Europhobia of the likes of the Daily Mail and the UK Inde¬ 
pendence Party have made themselves felt, as there are no favourable mentions 
of the EU constitution or the euro. Instead we are treated to far softer, pragmatic 
arguments. For example, the piece advocates unspecified democratic reforms of 
the EU, that would help cut down on “waste and inefficiency”. Simultaneously 
it is committed to retaining a national veto on troop deployment, budgets and 
tax, and pay and social security. All this is set against a fluffy backdrop of a Eu¬ 
rope where “shared problems” are tackled and “shared values” are upheld. We 
are then invited to download a copy of the party’s manifesto, which is very well 
designed and provides plenty of policy detail, despite the useless politics. The 
left would do well to try and emulate its example. 

The ‘Local elections’ page claims the Lib Dems will be fighting on the basis 
of “local issues” - so why blather on about the war then? The big emphasis is on 
the flagship ‘Axe the council tax’ campaign. The relevant link takes us to a dedi¬ 
cated website where viewers are invited to use the online facilities to calculate 
how much they would pay under the proposed ‘local income tax’. I could not 
resist giving it a try, and discovered I would be saving an amazing £791 a year 
under the Liberal Democrats! Large savings are made by everyone who receives 
up to just over average wages and tax bills, according to this calculator - so how 
are they to be funded? It is doubtful whether increases on wealthier payers would 
be enough to cover the cost of cheaper bills for the rest of us. Do not expect any 
answers here, though I can hazard a guess. As Alistair Tice in the latest issue of 
The Socialist points out, wherever Lib Dems have gained power locally, they 
pursue the same miserable “Tory policies of cuts and privatisation as New La¬ 
bour” (May 29). 

The ‘Tackling crime’ section attracted my attention, if only for its “the case for 
tough liberalism’ ’ subtitle. Clicking on the link accesses a keynote speech in which 
Kennedy flexes his social theorist muscles. He claims society is dominated by a 
‘new liberalism’ (with a small T), where increasing tolerance is the order of the 
day. This means that left-right divisions have been superseded by a new distinc¬ 
tion between the liberal (small state, tolerant, trusting the people) versus the illib¬ 
eral (big state, intolerant, socially authoritarian). However, despite 
Blairite-sounding noises over the need to balance “protection and liberty”, 
Kennedy’s “tough liberalism” advocates spending the billions earmarked for New 
Labour’s ID card scheme on “expanding the police, MI5 and the intelligence 
services”. 

What was the difference between ‘liberal’ and ‘illiberal’ again? • 

Phil Hamilton 



Vote Respect 
politics 


I n recent weeks both the CPGB and the 
Socialist Alliance Democracy Plat¬ 
form have conducted internal debates 
about how socialists should relate to Re¬ 
spect and what recommendations their or¬ 
ganisations should make about the casting 
of votes on June 10. 

A full range of options has been can¬ 
vassed. The CPGB majority calls for the 
biggest possible vote for Respect. The 
CPGB Red Platform insists that Respect 
candidates should pass the triple test of 
backing a worker’s wage for elected rep¬ 
resentatives, open borders and republican¬ 
ism before earning the vote of socialists. 
The Revolutionary Democratic Group, 
which has initiated the launching of a 
Republican Socialist Tendency within the 
SADP, asks only that Respect candidates 
should commit to republicanism (see 
Dave Craig Weekly Worker May 27). 
Among those in the SADP who are 
wholly hostile to Respect, the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty damns the whole initia¬ 
tive and calls for a vote for Labour where 
there is no socialist candidate. 

Assessing Respect 

Certainly, many socialists have good reason 
to feel a sense of grievance over the man¬ 
ner in which Respect was created. The 
moves towards its launch came after a long 
period in which the Socialist Workers Party 
had downgraded the work of the Socialist 
Alliance. This was particularly marked 
during the anti-war upsurge. Consistent 
agitation and propaganda by a coherent and 
united socialist movement might have won 
hundreds and thousands of recruits and 
placed the left in a position of unparalleled 
strength within a wider movement of pro¬ 
test against the imperialist aggression of the 
British and American states. 

Abandoning the Socialist Alliance as 
the vehicle for building a united working 
class organisation of socialists intervening 
in the key struggles of the day also means 
that its programme, its comprehensive 
manifesto and its democratic structures are 
ditched. 

Loose, amorphous front organisations 
suit the sectarian needs of the SWP very 
well. Nothing better allows the SWP to 
parade its revolutionary credentials and 
recmit to its own organisation than a coa¬ 
lition in which it is left to provide the so¬ 
cialist answers to the questions the front 
organisation tentatively raises. The Social¬ 
ist Alliance, the closer it came to playing 
the role of a socialist party, threatened to 
make the SWP in its current form super¬ 
fluous. 

In place of the SA, Respect offers a far 
from comprehensive and sometimes 
vague founding declaration, an executive 
committee that is short of potential chal¬ 
lengers to the hegemony of the SWP, and 
weak organisational structures that will 
struggle to hold to account any elected 
candidates. 

The SWP has adopted a deliberate strat¬ 
egy of excluding, as far as it can, other left 
groups from the committees and organi¬ 
sational structures of Respect. Even Alan 
Thomett of the International Socialist 
Group, supporters throughout of the Re¬ 
spect initiative, was only added to the of¬ 
ficial slate for the Respect national 
executive at its founding convention as an 
apparently last-minute afterthought. 

Yet from a position less politically and 
organisationally advanced than that 
achieved by the Socialist Alliance, Respect 
is giving political voice to the great social 
and political movement of our day - the 
opposition to imperialist war in Iraq - and, 


furthermore, doing so firmly from the left. 
It is Respect that opposes all imperialist 
wars. It is Respect that calls for an end to 
all privatisation and public ownership for 
the railways and other public services. It 
is Respect that defends the principle of free 
education and health services, publicly 
owned and funded, pensions linked to 
earnings, a minimum wage of £7.40 an 
hour and taxing the rich. It is Respect that 
calls for the repeal of Tory anti-union laws. 
It is Respect that defends the rights of refu¬ 
gees and asylum-seekers. And it is Respect 
that proclaims the vision of ‘ ‘a world based 
on need, not profit, a world where solidar¬ 
ity rather than self-interest is the spirit of 
the age” (all from the Respect founding 
declaration). 

Respect’s European and London mani¬ 
festos continue much the same themes, 
although Lindsey German’s material is 
weaker - as, consistently, is the bulk of her 
election literature. 

Nevertheless, these are the planks of a 
formation based on working class politics. 
That is why Respect has garnered the open 
support of some trade union branches. We 
can argue about whether or not Respect is 
explicitly socialist. You will get a differ¬ 
ent line on this depending upon which 
Respect leader is addressing the issue and 
at what fomm - at the Socialist Alliance 
conference in March, for instance, Nick 
Wrack was clear that he saw Respect as 
socialist. But only Respect is standing in 
every European region in England and 
across London on the sort of policies that 
have been common to all socialist electoral 
challenges in recent years. 

Some of those involved in the evolution 
of the Respect coalition may have han¬ 
kered after political alliances that effec¬ 
tively abandoned all real socialist politics, 
but the pressure of events (not least the 
campaigning of socialists inside and out¬ 
side Respect) means that no section of the 
capitalist class is supporting Respect. 
Given the declared policy positions of 
Respect, there is no basis on which they 
could do so. What section of British busi¬ 
ness supports the repeal of the trade union 
laws or wholesale renationalisation? For 
that matter, what section of British busi¬ 
ness supports the unconditional with¬ 
drawal of British and American troops 
from Iraq? 

Just consider the position on the war 
adopted by the Liberal Democrats, a party 
that does seek the support of business and 
whose politics are firmly bourgeois. On 
Iraq, the Liberal Democrats call not for the 
withdrawal of troops and the end of the 
occupation, but the use of soldiers from 
muslim countries to fight the Iraqi insur¬ 
gents. That is not opposition to imperial¬ 
ism, but a strategy of imposing the interests 
of western imperialism by proxy. The po¬ 
sition of Respect could not be more dif¬ 
ferent. Certainly, criticise the SWP for its 
craven attitude to Charles Kennedy on 
February 15 2003 - in giving the leader of 
the Liberal Democrats a powerful stage for 
asserting the anti-war credentials of his 
party. But in learning from the errors of the 
past, we must take decisions today based 
on the real balance of forces. 

Respect and June 10 

For the nub of the question whether or not 
to recommend a vote for Respect on June 
10 boils down to an evaluation of the dif¬ 
fering consequences of either a success¬ 
ful showing by Respect or an abject 
failure. 

Success will undoubtedly be measured 
in whether Respect has representatives 


elected to the European parliament and 
Greater London Authority. Only then will 
we be able to announce the birth of a genu¬ 
ine leftwing challenge to New Labour. 

Just as Tommy Sheridan’s election to 
the Scottish parliament five years ago pro¬ 
pelled the Scottish Socialist Party to promi¬ 
nence in Scotland and opened up new 
opportunities for socialist intervention in 
political debate in Scotland, electoral suc¬ 
cess for Respect will transform the oppor¬ 
tunities for socialists in England. And it 
will place the left in a position of great stra¬ 
tegic strength at the head of the anti-war 
movement. Every new development in 
Iraq, every imperialist outrage, will be an 
opportunity for Respect’s representatives 
to make the anti-imperialist case and be¬ 
gin to set the terms of the debate about the 
war. 

Of course much remains to be decided 
about what kind of formation Respect is 
to become. In election meetings many 
Respect speakers refer to Respect as a 
party. It is far from that at the moment. But 
electoral success will place the party ques¬ 
tion centre stage at the Respect conference 
promised for the autumn, even if we have 
to contest that question in the face of fierce 
opposition from the SWP. That conference 
will have to address key issues such as 
establishing democratic structures, hold¬ 
ing elected representatives to account, tak¬ 
ing decisions on a full range of policy 
areas, publishing a Respect newspaper and 
Respect literature. We can take Nick 
Wrack at his word and seek to build Re¬ 
spect on an explicitly socialist basis. The 
building of a socialist alternative to New 
Labour will be back on track - this time 
round, at the head of a powerful social 
movement. 

In the event of electoral failure for Re¬ 
spect, some socialists may take delight in 
lambasting the SWP’s shambolic antics 
over the last year or two (and indeed the 
SWP will have to take prime responsibil¬ 
ity for the failure); others will dance glee¬ 
fully on the political grave of George 
Galloway. But, while nursing their sore 
hung-over heads the morning after the 
declaration of the election results, the so¬ 
cialist opponents of Respect will have to 
face the cold reality that one of the best 
opportunities in a generation to establish 
a left presence in British politics will have 
been squandered. 

It will be back to the drawing board for 
the left in England. Perhaps the SWP will 
try to relaunch Respect for the general elec¬ 
tion in2005. A few desultory attempts may 
be made to put the slumped form of the 
Socialist Alliance back on its feet. The 
Merseyside initiative, the Campaign for a 
Mass Party of the Working Class, may well 
have some mileage in it. But the fact will 
remain that all the efforts of the last sev¬ 
eral years to bring socialists together in a 
single organisation will have come to noth¬ 
ing and the greatest mass movement in 
decades will have passed us by. 

Republican and 
democratic politics 

It is primarily because the choice before us 
on June 10 is so stark, that the positions 
of the Red Platform and the Revolution¬ 
ary Democratic Group in equivocating 
over which Respect candidates to support 
and which to oppose (although on the 
basis of different criteria) are mistaken. 

However, the issues raised now by the 
Red Platform and the RDG (as they 
were, at the Respect convention, by the 
whole S ADP) could not be more signifi- 
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but fight for socialist 


Let’s not squander the opportunity 

cant. 

The RDG’s backing for republican 
socialism, goes to the heart of the kind 
of workers’ party required by the left. 
For socialists cannot limit their cam¬ 
paigning to trade union-type issues (al¬ 
though these cannot be neglected), but 
have to challenge the ruling class on 
every aspect of political affairs - and, 
above all, challenge the basis on which 
the ruling class maintains its rule. 

In this regard, the role of a hereditary 
head of state over the last 300 years in 
stabilising capitalist rule has been an 
immensely powerful weapon in the ar¬ 
moury of Britain’s bourgeoisie. The 
monarchy has stood as a bulwark 
against revolutionary change, neutral in 
relation to party politics only as long as 
none of the protagonists represent a 
genuine threat to the rule of capital. 

While it may be centuries since a 
monarch exercised his or her prerogative 
powers in person, these powers are ex¬ 
ercised regularly by the prime minister 
of the day, particularly when conducting 
international affairs of the state. That is 
why Tony Blair was under no constitu¬ 
tional obligation to seek the sanction of 
the House of Commons for invading 
Iraq - the parliamentary debate was a 
response to the immense political pres¬ 
sure brought to bear by the anti-war 
movement. 

With a hereditary head of state, an un¬ 
democratic upper chamber and a prime 
minister able to wield quasi-presidential 
powers that seriously circumscribe the 
sovereignty of the elected legislature, 
Britain is a sorry excuse for a democracy. 

As long as there is general social accept¬ 
ance that one of Britain’s wealthiest, 
most privileged families should be al¬ 
lowed to occupy the apex of both social 
and political power in Britain, socialists 
cannot even begin to win the ideologi¬ 
cal argument for social equality and 
genuine democracy. 

It is precisely because republicanism 
plays such an inconsequential role in 
mainstream political debate that social¬ 
ists must seek every opportunity to crack 


open the block that hereditary power in 
Britain represents to democratic ad¬ 
vance. 

But, while the argument for democ¬ 
racy - the argument that ultimately rep¬ 
resents the only way of unlocking the 
road to a socialist society - must begin 
with Britain’s monarchical constitution, 
it does not end there. Questions of de¬ 
mocracy infuse every aspect of Britain’s 
political and social life. And, as the crea¬ 
tion of a European supranational state 
progresses, the demands for a demo¬ 
cratic EU will take on ever more press¬ 
ing urgency. 

Furthermore, whenever the actions of 
the imperialist powers come to the fore, 
the question of global democratic ac¬ 
countability is thrown ever more insist¬ 
ently into the political debate. The 
democratic rights of the Iraqi people are 
a pressing issue for the British working 
class now that our military forces are 
instrumental in denying them. But the 
creation of global institutions such as the 
IMF, World Bank and WTO defending 
the interests of capital and the major 
capitalist powers (and the imperialist 
actions of those capitalist powers) 
makes global democracy a live issue. 

For socialists the creation of a global 
working class movement is the only way 
to begin to address these issues. Immi¬ 
gration controls and the condemnation 
of hundreds of thousands of workers to 
illegal working ruthlessly divide the in¬ 
ternational working class. That is why 
socialist have to make the case for open 
borders. 

Fighting within Respect 

But how do we make the case for a social¬ 
ist politics that attempts to make a serious 
challenge to the mle of capitalism in Brit¬ 
ain and worldwide? The tactics of the Red 
Platform and the RDG are an inadequate 
response to this question, for they fail to 
engage with the very real processes taking 
place within Respect. 

We all know where the members of so¬ 
cialist groups in Respect stand on the is¬ 
sues of republicanism, open borders and 


representatives on a worker’s wage. 
WTiether or not they are prepared to re¬ 
spond to questions from the CPGB or the 
S ADP at public meetings, the positions of 
their organisations on these issues (ie, sup¬ 
portive) are well known. The string of 
SWP speakers who opposed the resolu¬ 
tions on these issues at the Respect con¬ 
vention made just that point. SWP 
comrades insisted that of course they sup¬ 
ported abolishing the monarchy and im¬ 
migration controls and taking a worker’s 
wage, but they argued that inserting these 
points into the founding statement was ill- 
conceived. Some told us to wait for the 
Respect conference in the autumn to de¬ 
bate these issues. 

Not so very different in practice from 
the many socialist candidates standing un¬ 
der the auspices of the Socialist Party, 
Campaign for a Mass Workers’ Party and, 
possibly, even some SADP local author¬ 
ity candidates, who will not be explicitly 
backing either republicanism or open bor¬ 
ders in their election literature. There is no 
suggestion from either the Red Platform 
or the RDG that we do not back these can¬ 
didates, yet the fight for a socialist politics 
that takes democratic issues seriously is 
obviously not restricted to Respect. 

So if there is no basis for distinguishing 
between many left candidates standing 
under one of several socialist labels and 
those standing as Respect on the basis of 
republicanism, open borders and a work¬ 
er’s wage, against whom are these tests 
promoted by the Red Platform and the 
RDG targeted? 

Intentionally or otherwise, they will 
strike against Respect candidates who do 
not originate in an established socialist 
group. Precisely, those individuals, in other 
words, who are being exposed to socialist 
politics for the first time - mostly after in¬ 
volvement in the anti-war movement. That 
is not exactly an intelligent way to win 
them over to the politics we espouse. 

Who are going to stand out as the sectar¬ 
ians? Not the SWP (whatever their record 
in the Socialist Alliance), who have encour¬ 
aged them to participate and constantly tell 
them what a wonderful contribution they 


are making. It will be those of us who are 
argumentative at meetings, make all kinds 
of demands of Respect and then, to cap it 
all, announce that we are going to pick and 
choose which Respect candidates to sup¬ 
port. Oh, and, by the way, add that it will 
generally be the hoary SWP activists, the 
ones we are always having verbal fisticuffs 
with, who we will recommend voting for. 
That is just not a credible position. 

Many of the candidates the Red Plat¬ 
form and RDG would effectively be refus¬ 
ing to back will be muslims. The so-called 
approach to the mosque by the SWP has 
provoked the most anguish in socialist 
circles. Deep misgivings are expressed 
about opening the door to petty bourgeois 
elements. 

There are certainly dangers in any 
electoralism that focuses on maximising 
votes at the expense of principle. The ques¬ 
tion is not, however, whether socialists hand 
out leaflets outside mosques. We should be 
appealing to a section of the working class 
that has had the most direct experience of 
the repressive nature of the state during the 
current ‘war on terrorism’ (andthemuslim 
working class will form the majority attend¬ 
ing mosques). Consider the number of 
muslims subjected to police stop-and- 
search powers, or the hundreds who have 
been detained in high-profile raids and then 
quietly released without charge. Consider 
the high levels of unemployment and pov¬ 
erty among muslim communities. This is a 
section of the working class that should be 
supporting socialists against New Labour 
and should be well represented amongst 
candidates of left formations such as Re¬ 
spect. 

Nor for that matter should we reject the 
support of small business people. Did we 
complain when Asian shopkeepers pro¬ 
vided financial support during the miners’ 
strike? The question is what politics we 
stand on and whether it is the interests of 
the working class as a whole that informs 
all our activities. If a small businessperson 
is prepared to support the repeal of anti¬ 
union laws, a minimum wage of £7.40 an 
hour, well and good. 

At Marxism2003, Lindsey German did 
appear to be prepared to soft-pedal on the 
issue of women’s and gay rights in pursuit 
of the support of the Muslim Association 
of Britain (MAB). Six months later the 
Respect founding declaration opposed 
discrimination on the basis of gender and 
sexual orientation and asserted the right of 
self-determination of every individual in 
relation to sexual choices. It appears that 
MAB was unable to affiliate to Respect 
because of these commitments. But, hav¬ 
ing won Respect to these principles, it 
would be particularly perverse to withhold 
support from muslim candidates who are 
prepared to stand on a platform that backs 
them. 

The struggle within Respect on core 
issues is far from over. There is the exam¬ 
ple of the temporary link-up between Re- 
spect in Birmingham and Kashmiri 
People’s Justice Movement. The PJP 
urged support for Respect in the European 
elections on the basis of a comparison with 
the Liberal Democrats on the question of 
gay rights (the Lib Dems were deemed far 
too progressive on the issue for the PJP). 
The Respect leaflet that urged a recipro¬ 
cal vote for the PJP in the local elections 
has now been withdrawn. 

Geoige Galloway in his Independent on 
Sunday interview makes a blatant appeal 
to the muslim vote on the basis of his reli¬ 
gious convictions and his opposition to 
abortion - positions he has always held and 
which have not hurt him when appealing 
to the catholic vote in Glasgow. We should 
allow individuals to exercise their right to 
individual conscience on these issues, 
even when publicly expressing their point 
of view. The question is how they behave 


as candidates and representatives of a 
wider movement or party. George Gallo¬ 
way as the elected MEP for Respect will 
be expected to vote for Respect’s positions 
on women’s rights in the European parlia¬ 
ment, just as much as on workers’ rights. 

So the process of struggle to turn Re¬ 
spect into the kind of socialist organisation 
that can serve as a useful vehicle for the 
working class continues. The point is that 
we should engage with this struggle, and 
that we should bring to it a frilly rounded 
analysis, rather than a simplistic check-list 
approach. 

After June 10 

But Respect is not the only arena for so¬ 
cialist politics. Socialist candidates are 
standing in these elections under a variety 
of labels. The SADP registered ‘Demo¬ 
cratic Socialist Alliance - People Before 
Profit’ with the electoral commission, not 
in order to launch a new party, but to al¬ 
low Socialist Alliance branches to stand 
in local elections that would otherwise 
provide working class communities with 
no socialist alternative. Only in this way, 
could the roots in working class commu¬ 
nities sunk by the best Socialist Alliance 
branches be sustained. All these candi¬ 
dates deserve the backing of socialists. 

The International Socialist League, in 
alliance with the Liverpool dockers and 
the Campaign for a Mass Working Class 
Party, has produced an excellent issue of 
Unite. This takes up the issues of the war, 
the need for a new working class party, the 
democratic issue in relation to local gov¬ 
ernment, and the scapegoating of asylum- 
seekers (incidentally it does not mention 
the monarchy or open borders). SADP 
candidates are using this newspaper as a 
key part of their election campaigns. 

Left Labour candidates should also be 
supported. Graham Bash makes a strong 
case for supporting Ken Livingstone, 
given his anti-war and anti-Blairite creden¬ 
tials, at least with the second mayoral vote 
(i Weekly Worker May 20). 

The SADP represents an important fo¬ 
rum of socialist politics. Some of its mem¬ 
bers are also in Respect. IfRespect survives 
the June 10 elections as an effective force, 
the SADP should make a collective inter¬ 
vention in Respect, just as it did at the Re¬ 
spect convention in January. IfRespect 
disappears from the political stage, the 
SADP has the potential to play an impor¬ 
tant role in bringing together all those so¬ 
cialists committed to building a working 
class socialist party in order to discuss away 
forward from the impasse in which we will 
find ourselves. In either event, the CPGB 
majority should commit to rejoining the 
SADP# 

Nick Rogers 
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RESPECT 


More than an electoral front 


Greg Tucker, an RMT union militant and a supporter of the 
International Socialist Group, is a Respect candidate for the 
Greater London Authority on June 10. He spoke to Peter Manson 



Eternal pessimist? 


ow has the campaign 
been going? 

Quite well. It was slow at the 
beginning, but now it’s picking 
up. As the name ‘Respect’ has become 
better known and entered into the con¬ 
sciousness, it’s begun to pick up steam. I 
have not addressed many meetings myself 
- I’m low enough down the list to escape 
that. I’ve been doing street activity and 
leafleting in the main. 

At first it was difficult because people 
didn’t know who we were, but things have 
progressed slowly. 

What sort of reaction have you 
been getting? 

It’s difficult to say, because still the biggest 
thing is that people don’t know what Re¬ 
spect is, although people have generally 
been positive about what we’re saying. 
Yesterday we were leafleting on my estate 
and we were chased down the block by 
someone who had just had a leaflet 
through their door. They wanted to grab 
hold of us and try and find out more and 
make sure they could vote. So that’s been 
one of the reactions we’ve had - once peo¬ 
ple know we exist and have found out who 
we are, then they’ve been responding posi¬ 
tively to our message. 

That’s the indication one gets from the 
material going out and also from the re¬ 
sponse to the party political broadcasts. I 
don’t know whether it’s ever happened 
before, but I presume that this is the first 
time that a clearly left party has been able 
to get material distributed to every house¬ 
hold in the country. So people who live 
outside the metropolitan heartlands and 
haven’t got a strong left in their own small 
town or whatever, and who very rarely 
come across this sort of political stance, are 
responding very positively. I get the im¬ 
pression that Respect branches are being 
set up in towns where you wouldn’t nor¬ 
mally expect the far left to have reached. 
Without wanting to tempt fate, 
what sort of vote are you expect¬ 
ing? 

I’m an eternal pessimist when it comes to 
elections -1 know I’m not going to be 
elected at eighth on the London-wide list! 
I do think it is possible for people to get 
elected though. I don’t know whether 
that’s true across the whole country, be¬ 
cause the EU elections are such that each 
region has a different effective threshold. 
But clearly the reception we’re getting, the 
size of the meetings, the reaction in the 
street are such that there are whole layers 
of people preparing to vote for us who 
wouldn’t have dreamt of voting for the left 
in the past. 

However, Respect is not registering 
at all in most opinion polls. I think 
the Evening Standard had us at 
around 0.5%. 

My view of opinion polls is that you get 
the result you pay for. You get it by asking 
them questions you think will deliver that 
result. Whereas sometimes it might suit the 
Evening Standard to predict a good left 
result, I’m sure this time they’re seriously 
underestimating what we are likely to get. 
As I understand it, the question the paper 
asked didn’t really explain who was up for 
election, which makes it very easy for peo¬ 
ple not to realise who is standing and that 
there is a serious vote available for Re¬ 
spect. 

But, as people get their European Un¬ 
ion election address, as they get their may- 
oral booklet in London, that is changing. 
People are actually looking at what’s on 
offer and saying, ‘That makes sense’. The 
bourgeois media carry a certain balance of 
opinion, but when you see a page for each 
party in the mayoral booklet, you start to 
draw a different conclusion. 

So what sort of percentage would 
you be reasonably satisfied with? 
Well, I’d be satisfied if we had some peo¬ 
ple elected. I’m not expecting us to storm 
the barricades, but this is a vote where there 
is a serious possibility that we can get peo¬ 
ple elected. The figure varies across the 
country, but for the Greater London As¬ 


sembly the threshold will be around five 
percent. I think that’s possible, although 
it’s going to require some hard work in the 
week we have remaining. As people see 
the broadcasts, as they read the material 
being delivered by Royal Mail, the mes¬ 
sage we’re getting from the national office 
is that the hotline is in constant use. Peo¬ 
ple are phoning up asking for more infor¬ 
mation, asking to join, asking how they can 
vote - it’s a very positive situation we’re 
in. 

Have you had any hostile reaction? 

Occasionally, but that’s to be expected. 
What worries me more than anything else 
is people’s apathy. Sometimes - at tube 
stations, for example - people have been 
reluctant even to take a leaflet. There is a 
certain difficulty in that people aren’t go¬ 
ing to notice this election is going on. Even 
in this election, where you’ve got a good 
chance of getting elected under propor¬ 
tional representation, it’s very hard for 
people to break out of the mindset of what 
they’re fed in terms of the British electoral 
system. They don’t think there could be an 
alternative to the main parties with their 
sterile debates. 

That’s why it’s so important that we get 
someone elected. It’s been shown with the 
Scottish Socialist Party that, once you get 
someone up there in the media spotlight, 
you can actually show you’re different and 
can start to deal with some of that apathy 
- even though we’re not the biggest, the 
strongest party, we can make a difference, 
we can affect things and can express opin¬ 
ions that people can relate to. 

What is the situation regarding 
support for Respect within the 
RMT? 

I’ve lost track of the number of branches 
supporting us. Probably a minority are 
underground - there are two railway 
branches in my region and two or three in 
the North West, for example. 

Turning to something controversial, 
Respect as a whole neither 
distanced itself from nor disowned 
George Galloway’s recent state¬ 
ment against abortion. Do you 
think this might have given the 
wrong impression - that Respect 
itself shares those views? 

I don’t think that people seriously think 
that’s the position of Respect. I might find 
it difficult on a personal level what indi¬ 
viduals say, but I think people realise that’s 


an individual position - Respect is more 
than what George Galloway happens to 
say on a particular day. People aren’t stu¬ 
pid. 

But George Galloway is the main 
figurehead, not just an individual 
member. 

There are people who are looking for a 
reason not to support Respect and this has 
been handy for people who want to take 
that view. 

That doesn’t apply to me. 

No, but we have to develop the policies of 
Respect in a process after this election. 
We’re going to have to go away and clarify 
a whole range of questions over a period 
of time. But I don’t think abortion has been 
a central issue for this campaign, so the fact 
that one person’s view might be contrary 
to what I suspect will be the maj ority view 
is a problem at this stage. 

If he had come out and said he was pro¬ 
war, that might have been a problem, but 
abortion hasn’t been a ftmdamental divid¬ 
ing line in this election, however impor¬ 
tant that question might be. 

I’m against the imperialist war, but 
I’m also passionately for a wom¬ 
an’s right to choose. 

I’m not saying you shouldn’t be. But what 
I’m saying is I don’t think the fact that 
George Galloway may have some mis¬ 
taken views around abortion is an issue 
that’s been setting this campaign alight. 
We can’t hang around to sort those things 
out, but there’s got to be a process for do¬ 
ing so. 

If we come to a general election and we 
haven’t made some progress on some of 
these other issues, then that might be a 
problem, but in this particular campaign 
it’s not been an issue - no-one’s mentioned 
it to me seriously as to whether it would 
affect their vote for Respect. The only 
people who raise the issue are those who 
have been looking for a reason not to vote 
Respect in the first place. 

So in a general election we have to 
have our policies sorted out on the 
whole range of issues, but not in a 
European election? 

At this stage of development of Respect, 
the question of abortion has not been a key 
issue. Whether it’s a general election or just 
the next election, over time we’re going to 
have to sort things out. But they don’t have 
to be sorted out from day one. 

In the meantime isn’t it possible 


that some people will vote for 
Respect believing it to be an anti¬ 
abortion party? 

I don’t think that’s the case. 

But the possibility could have been 
avoided altogether by putting out a 
statement... 

I think we’d have been chasing our tails if 
we’d tried to do that. We have to fight on 
our own positive agenda, not try and dou¬ 
ble-guess if people have got the wrong 
impression. If there’dbeen some Respect 
leaflet which had misled people, that 
would be one thing. But if individuals 
make statements that aren’t necessarily of 
the best, then that can be dealt with, but I 
don’t think this has caused any real prob¬ 
lems. 

On the question of migration and 
asylum-seekers, the International 
Socialist Group and Resistance 
have mentioned the possibility of 
forming a platform within Respect, 
calling for open borders. How are 
you treating this issue during your 
campaigning? 

Well, we’re the party with the clearest 
position of support for asylum-seekers and 
I don’t think people have seen us as being 
half-hearted for civil rights and civil lib¬ 
erties. Sometimes we can examine these 
things too closely. It’s right to have poli¬ 
tics but I don’t think in terms of the elec¬ 
tion campaign itself the issue has presented 
itself in that sort of way. People haven’t 
been quibbling, saying we only go so far. 

In fact the reverse is true. People have 
been saying, ‘We’ve read the leaflets and 
we agree with everything you say except 
the question of asylum-seekers and we’ve 
had to argue the toss. I think actually, once 
you have the argument, you normally con¬ 
vince people and that’s the way it’s been 
going: you sit down and go through the 
arguments and people will recognise what 
you’re saying is right and support you af¬ 
ter all. 

But do you think you can really win 
the argument without saying plainly 
that all people should have the 
right to live and work in any 
country? Otherwise there is a 
danger of 'special caseism’. 

Well, I would tend to have the argument 
going beyond Respect policies in any case. 
I would defend people’s rights to be where 
they can and explain the difference be¬ 
tween the movement of people and the 


movement of capital. 

How do you see things developing 
for Respect in the future? I sup¬ 
pose it depends on the election 
results. 

I hope it doesn’t depend on the election 
results. There is a future for Respect in any 
case. What’s been a problem is that we’re 
veryyoung and people don’t know who we 
are. This is just the first test. 

Whether in two or three years time 
there’ll still be quite the same kind of coa¬ 
lition I don’t know. I hope things can grow, 
but I don’t think the basis for Respect is 
going to disappear. What’s been impres¬ 
sive for me is the commitment from all 
sides in this election campaign, seeing this 
as a long-term project, not some quick-fix 
electoral front to get yourself through. 

That’s been an issue in the RMT - the 
biggest attack we’ve had of any credibil¬ 
ity has not been from the Labour support¬ 
ers. It’s been from other parts of the left 
who say, ‘We’re not sure about how seri¬ 
ous you are. Is this just a front for these 
elections? Are you going to disappear?’ 
People have to be convinced that we’re 
serious and we have a long-term strategy. 

I’m certainly confident within the RMT 
of winning that argument and that the 
RMT can be part of the process of build¬ 
ing a new left party, whatever it’s called. 
We can work together if we show our¬ 
selves as being serious. 

People might be sceptical in view 
of what happened to the Socialist 
Alliance. The same sort of thing 
was said in the SA’s early days. 

I think that Respect naturally flowed out 
of the Socialist Alliance. It wouldn’t exist 
if it hadn’t been for the SA. The move in 
the direction of building Respect came out 
of the experience of the alliance and I 
would hope we could build on that expe¬ 
rience. I don’t see the two as being 
counterposed at all. 

So what do you hope will emerge at 
the end of the day? 

Clearly there are broader range of forces 
on the left that we want to be able to in¬ 
corporate in a new political formation. 
Respect isn’t a finished product. It would 
be difficult to get the RMT, for instance, 
to affiliate to Respect - it won’t work that 
way. But I can see a process developing 
where we can win the RMT to be part of 
a broader organisation, for which Respect 
is a firm base to start from. In the same way 
the S A provided a firm base to start build¬ 
ing Respect. 

If we can show we are serious about 
such a long-term project, I would want to 
embrace parts of the left currently stand¬ 
ing outside, looking to see if we’ve got a 
future or not. So there’s a lot to play for. 

Certainly there’s no indication whatso¬ 
ever that there’s any basis for building a 
broad current inside the Labour Party, for 
all of the so-called rebellions over the last 
year. Labour is clearly a dead end, as far 
as that’s concerned. Therefore the future 
lies in building a bigger and better Respect. 

Lor me Respect has a logic pointing to 
a party already. There will be some big 
decisions that constituent parts of the coa¬ 
lition will have to take, but if Respect is to 
be successful it will have to develop a party 
perspective. People will have to believe 
that it’s not just a temporary vehicle, but a 
political organisation with its own life. 
Unions like the RMT aren’t going to sup¬ 
port something they believe is just for 
short-term electoral purposes - they want 
to be part of a real party formation. That’s 
the key to RMT support for the SSP and 
it’s the solution that Respect has to develop 
• 
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DWP pay fight needs 

winning strategy 


T he strike action by civil service 
workers employed in the depart¬ 
ment for work and pensions has 
seen unprecedented levels of sup¬ 
port. Not only has there been extremely 
well backed official strike action on two 
occasions (February and April), but Pub¬ 
lic and Commercial Services Union mem- 
bers have taken part in large-scale 
unofficial walkouts in different parts of the 
DWP The unofficial strikes in support of 
suspended colleagues who refuse to write 
reports under the newly imposed PDS 
appraisal system have been particularly 
impressive. 

The question for us all now is, how do 
we take the campaign forward? The em¬ 
ployers are clearly prepared to take us on. 
They got through the two 48-hour strikes 
and are likely to do the same again. This 
therefore means that we have to shift the 
campaign to encompass the type of action 
that can cause more dismption to the busi¬ 
ness of the employer. 

The kind of campaign that we require 
is one that recognises we are in for a long 
haul, as PCSU general secretary Mark Ser- 
wotka told branch delegates at the March 
6 representatives’ conference. However, 
on the other hand, he has presented no 
long-haul strategy. If he has one, then he 
should let members know what it is. Not 
to have one - or to keep it as a private view, 
to be discussed only amongst a select few 
- is an abdication of leadership. When tens 
of thousands of members are involved in 
a battle with the employer, they do not need 
statesmanship: they need fighting leader¬ 
ship. 

Since the beginning of the strike the 
Socialist Caucus group of PCSU militants 
has argued that the use of selective action 
is a weapon that should be deployed. We 
have advocated throughout this dispute 
pulling out key areas (not necessarily the 
strongest job centres). Key areas that can 


The week-long Public and Commercial Services Union 
conference starts on Monday June 7 in Brighton. Lee 
Rock, PCSU London regional organiser for the 
department for work and pensions (DWP), writing in a 
personal capacity, looks at one of the biggest issues 
facing the union - the DWP pay dispute 


both deliver effective action and really hit 
the business. Once the employer works 
round the action, then we simply move 
our action somewhere else. It is to be wel¬ 
comed that the group executive commit¬ 
tee (GEC) is now putting an emergency 
motion to conference that talks of selec¬ 
tive action. Unfortunately the Left Unity- 
led GEC has failed to move this part of 
the campaign forward for the last three 
months. 

The emergency motion from Socialist 
Caucus also sees a role for continuing 
national strikes, but to be used alongside 
selective action. The Socialist Caucus 
motion also calls for a national week of 
disruption throughout the DWP. This 
would involve strike action of up to two 
days during the week. 

We do not though see continuing na¬ 
tional action, on its own, of anything be¬ 
tween two to five days as being a strategy 
that will defeat the employer. Such action 
will eventually see a falling away of sup¬ 
port. This would lead to defeat and demor¬ 
alisation. 

Unfortunately, we do not believe that an 
all-out indefinite strike would be sup¬ 
ported by a maj ority of the membership at 
this time. We recognise that the starting 
point for the union in the DWP is with 
union membership levels that have only 
now reached 66%, and that members have 


neither the tradition of all-out strike action 
and, more importantly, have not been pre¬ 
pared by a leadership campaign for such 
action. That is not to say that, as a cam¬ 
paign builds momentum and confidence 
is gained, an all-out strike is not possible. 
Of course it is. However, it also requires a 
leadership that is prepared to properly 
build for it - otherwise it would merely lead 
to a ballot that is defeated. This would be 
an exit strategy and the obvious end to the 
campaign. It would also set us back for our 
campaigns in 2004 over pay and staffing. 

We are in this position both because we 
have a hostile employer and a GEC that 
never expected and never wanted this 
campaign. This is demonstrated not only 
by the complete lack of a strategy, but also 
by the fact that it suspended the initial ac¬ 
tion in January and that branch reps were 
only called together after the initial two- 
day strike. 

The GEC expected to win aballot reject¬ 
ing management’s offer, along with the 
PDS scheme. It then expected to get an 
improved offer allowing it to call off the 
action and recommend acceptance from the 
membership. Things seemed to start well. 
Having got the rejection ballot in Novem¬ 
ber 2003, the GEC delayed calling action 
and waited for the improved offer - an of¬ 
fer that did not come. It was only when 
strike action was finally called that it came 


MarkSerwotka: long haul 


along and the GEC 
pounced on the 
chance to call off the 
action. 

The strategy then 
fell apart. The rank 
and file soon recog¬ 
nised that the im¬ 
proved offer was 
extremely poor and GEC members began 
to feel the pressure, as the membership was 
not simply going to accept it. Socialist 
Caucus comrades announced at the Left 
Unity conference, held in early March in 
Leeds, that if the revised offer was recom¬ 
mended to members by the Socialist Party, 
who form the biggest bloc within both Left 
Unity and the executive, we would regard 
that as a sell-out and would consider stand¬ 
ing - probably alongside other left activ¬ 
ists - a separate slate in the group elections. 

This combination of factors - an angry 
membership alongside a viable left elec¬ 
toral challenge - was enough to persuade 
the GEC that it could not recommend the 
revised offer. The campaign was back on 
and the first strike action took place in 
February. Since then the GEC has relied 
on the two 48-hour national strikes over a 
five-month period, alongside an overtime 
ban and a withdrawal of good will. This 
strategy clearly cannot win. 

Despite the lack of anything approach¬ 



ing a viable strategy from the leadership, 
the level of backing for a fight with the 
employer remains strong. At the moment 
the campaign is still well supported - es¬ 
pecially as PDS appraisal markings have 
just been distributed and tens of thousands 
of members having been given lower 
markings than usual. 

Members are indeed fed up with the 
way they are being treated. But in order to 
continue to make sacrifices we all need to 
believe that there is a strategy that can win. 
Relying on the loyalty of the membership 
to continue supporting campaigns is not 
sufficient. Delegates at the union confer¬ 
ence are being urged to support the emer¬ 
gency resolution from Socialist Caucus - 
let’s have a strategy to win! • 


Aslef barbecued 


O n Thursday May 27, on a balmy 
London evening, a group of un¬ 
ion officials decided to hold a 
barbecue, just like thousands of other peo¬ 
ple. This, however, was no ordinary affair. 
The union involved was Aslef and those 
holding the barbecue were the Blairite 
general secretary, Shaun Brady, and his ally 
and assistant general secretary, Mick 
Blackburn, along with the newly ap¬ 
pointed head office manager and two other 
members of HQ staff. The barbecue was 
held behind the union-owned flats used by 
the top officials and the executive commit¬ 
tee when they are in session. 

Aslef president Martin Samways - a 
supporter of the previous leftwing general 
secretary, Mick Rix, who was ousted in a 
surprise election result last year - decided 
not to join in the festivities due to his open 
hostility towards the newly elected GS. 
Martin decided to take himself off to the 
watering holes of Hampstead and con¬ 
sume his usual fill. When he returned to 
his flat the barbecue was in full swing. He 
reportedly tried to sleep but the noise from 
those below kept him awake. He says he 
heard the assembled making disparaging 
remarks about Rix, his girlfriend and 
members of the EC. He went down to tell 
them to shut up and this ended in a brawl. 

The events are subject to dispute and an 
enquiry involving the TUC, ordered by the 
EC. They are also subject to a police in¬ 


vestigation. It is reported that Samways 
received a severe beating at the hands (and 
feet) of Brady and his supporters. It is also 
reported that they then left Samways lying 
on the grass and departed to their flats. The 
implication being that Samways could 
easily have died. 

Unbeknown to the protagonists, there 
were three independent witnesses who 
have provided statements. These will be¬ 
come cmcial to the inquiries of both the 
TUC and police. The EC, having seen the 
statements, have suspended all those in¬ 
volved and may well take action that could 
lead to their sacking, if not their expulsion. 
In addition the executive decided that be¬ 
cause of these events and the consequent 
absence of the top officials, and also be¬ 
cause the other inquiry reports from 
Mathias John Kelly QC into Aslef s finan¬ 
cial affairs were not ready, they would 
postpone the annual conference, due later 
this month in Scarborough. This is an un¬ 
precedented act with dubious authority. 

Of course all this is a continuation of the 
internal battles that have raged between the 
left reformist EC and Brady since his elec¬ 
tion. As reported previously, the EC has 
been suspending Aslef members they ac¬ 
cuse of been involved in the unofficial, 
Brady-supporting ‘True Aslef’ website. 
This has involved removing from office 
the secretary of Cambridge branch and 
withdrawing the credentials from a 


number of conference delegates. Brady, 
for his part, had previously threatened 
Aslef employees with dismissal and 
derecognition like some 19th century mill 
owner. 

The antics of these puffed up prima 
donnas have the potential to destroy 
Aslef. If this infighting is not stopped, the 
union will rip itself apart with the only 
beneficiaries being the train operating 
companies (TOCs) and the government. 
It is vital that Aslef members take back 
control of their union. Resolutions de¬ 
manding the annual conference be con¬ 
vened should be sent to the EC. It is at this 
lay delegate conference that the best hope 
lies that this mess can be resolved. 

It is also important that branches take up 
the idea that all officials should only re¬ 
ceive the wage of the drivers of the TOC 
that employed them. There should be no 
place for the ‘lifestyle’ careerists that in¬ 
habit Aslef at this time. Officials should 
be instantly recallable, not allowed to bring 
the union into disrepute and then uncon¬ 
stitutionally cancel the one fomm where 
they can be brought to book • 

Dean Hooper 
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Regular column of theRED platform of the CPGB. 
For Republicanism, Equality and Democracy! 
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An infantile 
disorder? 


T his being the last Weekly Worker 
before the election, the leadership 
of the CPGB has decided that the 
paper should be given over to support¬ 
ing the resolution passed at the March 
21 aggregate, to win the biggest pos¬ 
sible vote for Respect. It would be 
nonsensical for the Red Platform to 
argue this case, given its well publi¬ 
cised position opposing it - which 
presents us with something of a prob¬ 
lem. 

However, the leadership has also 
argued that the very existence of the 
Red Platform reflects a weakness in 
the level of political education within 
the party, and particularly recom¬ 
mended study of Lenin’s Leftwing 
communism: an infantile disorder. To 
that end, this week’s ‘Seeing red’ is 
entirely given over to reprinting ex¬ 
tracts from this important work. The 
words are Lenin’s; the emphasis, 
where indicated, is ours. 

On the nature of 
tactical support 

At present, British communists very 
often find it hard even to approach the 
masses, and even to get a hearing from 
them. If I come out as a communist 
and call upon them to vote for 
Henderson and against Lloyd George, 
they will certainly give me a hearing. 

And I shall be able to explain in a 
popular manner, not only why the 
soviets are better than a parliament 
and why the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat is better than the dictatorship of 
Churchill (disguised with the sign¬ 
board of bourgeois ‘democracy’), but 
also that, with my vote, I want to sup¬ 
port Henderson in the same way as 
the rope supports a hanged man [our 
emphasis] - that the impending estab¬ 
lishment of a government of the 
Hendersons will prove that I am right, 
will bring the masses over to my side, 
and will hasten the political death of 
the Hendersons and the Snowdens, 
just as was the case with their kindred 
spirits in Russia and Germany ( Left- 
wing communism: an infantile disor¬ 
der chapter 9: “‘Leftwing” 
communism in Great Britain’). 

On the purpose of 
electoral work for 
communists 

In western Europe and in America, the 
communists must learn to create a 
new, uncustomary, non-opportunist, 
and non-careerist parliamentarianism; 
the communist parties must issue their 
slogans; true proletarians, with the 
help of the unorganised and down¬ 
trodden poor, should distribute leaf¬ 
lets, canvass workers’ houses and 
cottages of the mral proletarians and 
peasants in the remote villages (fortu¬ 
nately there are many times fewer re¬ 
mote villages in Europe than in 
Russia, and in Britain the number is 
very small); they should go into the 
public houses, penetrate into unions, 
societies and chance gatherings of the 


common people, and speak to the peo¬ 
ple, not in learned (or very parliamen¬ 
tary) language - they should not at all 
strive to ‘get seats’in parliament, but 
should everywhere try to get people to 
think, and draw the masses into the 
struggle [our emphasis], to take the 
bourgeoisie at its word and utilise the 
machinery it has set up, the elections 
it has appointed and the appeals it has 
made to the people; they should try to 
explain to the people what Bolshevism 
is, in a way that was never possible 
(under bourgeois mle) outside of elec¬ 
tion times (exclusive, of course, of 
times of big strikes, when in Russia a 
similar apparatus for widespread 
popular agitation worked even more 
intensively). 

It is very difficult to do this in west¬ 
ern Europe and extremely difficult in 
America, but it can and must be done, 
for the objectives of communism can¬ 
not be achieved without effort. We 
must work to accomplish practical 
tasks, ever more varied and ever more 
closely connected with all branches of 
social life, winning branch after 
branch, and sphere after sphere from 
the bourgeoisie {ibid chapter 10: 
‘Some conclusions’). 

On maintaining full- 
blooded criticism 
even during electoral 
support 

I will put it more concretely. 

In my opinion, the British commu¬ 
nists should unite their four parties and 
groups (all very weak, and some of 
them very, very weak) into a single 
Communist Party on the basis of the 
principles of the Third International 
and of obligatory participation in par¬ 
liament. 

The Communist Party should pro¬ 
pose the following ‘compromise’ 
election agreement to the Hendersons 
and Snowdens: let us jointly fight 
against the alliance between Lloyd 
George and the Conservatives; let us 
share parliamentary seats in proportion 
to the number of workers ’ votes polled 
for the Labour Party and for the Com¬ 
munist Party (not in elections, but in a 
special ballot), and let us retain com¬ 
plete freedom of agitation, propa¬ 
ganda andpolitical activity. Of course, 
without this latter condition, we can¬ 
not agree to a bloc, for that would be 
treachery [our emphasis]; the British 
communists must demand and get 
complete freedom to expose the 
Hendersons and the Snowdens in the 
same way as (for 15 years: 1903-17) 
the Russian Bolsheviks demanded 
and got it in respect of the Russian 
Hendersons and Snowdens: ie, the 
Mensheviks {ibid chapter 9: ‘“Left- 
wing” communism in Great Britain’) 


Closed door 
manoeuvres 


S lowly, very slowly, the London Eu¬ 
ropean Social Fomm seems to be 
coming together: 67 organisations 
are now officially affiliated to the organ¬ 
ising committee - amongst them eight na¬ 
tional trade unions and a number of local 
branches. The rest are pretty much made 
up of the usual suspects: the Stop the War 
Coalition, Globalise Resistance, Muslim 
Association of Britain, Cuba Solidarity 
Campaign, etc. 

Unfortunately, we are not allowed to 
know if all of them have actually paid their 
frill affiliation fee - if so, we should have at 
least £16,750 in the bank (national organi¬ 
sations with fewer than 50,000 members 
were supposed to pay a minimum of £250). 
All financial information is still deemed 
‘classified’ and only the two main organi¬ 
sations running the show - the Socialist 
Workers Party and Socialist Action - know 
the details. They decide who is allowed to 
know what and sadly the CPGB - even 
though we were amongst the first to pay the 
frill £250 - does not figure amongst those 
considered worthy of being informed. We 
have been told though that the real figure 
in the bank is closer to £5,500. So who is 
not pulling their weight? And why? 

Of course, especially some smaller or¬ 
ganisations will have difficulties coming 
up with that kind of money and it has cor¬ 
rectly been decided that, at the discretion 
of the organisers, groups can be accepted 
for a reduced affiliation fee. However, 
there is never any report-back on these 
matters and calls for open accounting are 
sidelined at every meeting. The affiliation 
fees were supposed to be the icing on the 
cake - paid to finance the work of the or¬ 
ganising committee until the ESF in Oc¬ 
tober. We are still waiting for the big 
donations which will actually pump-prime 
the running of the ESF, the cost of which 
will be roughly £1.5 million. Most of this 
will be recovered through the high indi¬ 
vidual registration fees, but of course they 
will not materialise until a few weeks be¬ 
fore the event. 

So everybody is breathlessly awaiting 
June 11 - the day after the London and 
European elections - when the money will 
apparently start flooding in. 

Witch-hunt and 
censorship 

It is so easily done: once you adopt one 
bureaucratic manoeuvre, the next one fol¬ 
lows quite naturally. Tracks need to be 
covered up, the undemocratic nature of the 
manoeuvre hidden and witnesses silenced. 

The last meeting of the ESF coordinat¬ 
ing committee on May 27 had it all. All 
hell broke loose when we discussed an 
expansion of the so-called ‘office work¬ 
ing group’. This group is overseeing the 
running of our newly opened office (which 
is located in the TGWU’s building near 
Manor House) and - crucially - is supposed 
to decide who will be employed by the 
ESF. It is still unclear how many frill-time 
workers we can afford for how long or 
how much we can pay them, but previous 
documents drafted by comrade O’Neill 
indicated that it would be a worthwhile j ob 
- he suggested a pro rata wage at the GLA 
annual rate of around £26,000. 

Currently, the group consists of Adrian 
Weir from the TGWU, Dave Hillman 
from the Tobin Tax Campaign and Kate 
Hudson from the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament (and the Morning Star's 
Communist Party of Britain). As all of 
them belong to the ‘ first camp ’ around the 
SWP-Socialist Action, Rodrigo Nunes put 
himself forward as an additional member 
of the group - for the ‘opposition’. The 
comrade has been heavily involved in all 
three World Social Fomms and is a mem¬ 
ber of its international council. 


But the SWP-SA bureaucracy would 
have none of it - and made sure that they 
found ‘evidence’ which made it ‘impossi¬ 
ble’ to have him on this group, as Dave 
Hillman reported to the coordinating com¬ 
mittee meeting. Rodrigo’s crime? He had 
written a private email to another comrade, 
who posted it on one of the many websites 
that features discussions on the ESF. The 
email outlined “strategies” on how to get 
round the SWP-SA bureaucracy and ven¬ 
tured the opinion that, “unless we lie into 
their faces, which I really wouldn’t mind”, 
it would be impossible. That was it. 

Interestingly, the comrade who posted 
the article only put Rodrigo’s initials un¬ 
der it. Yet our detectives from the SWP 
found it. Alan Rae, officially representing 
an Amicus branch, proudly reported that 
it was his investigation that nailed the 
crook. The prosecution was duly outraged: 
“There is no way that we can have some¬ 
body like that in an ESF position,” fumed 
Louise Hutchins (officially representing 
the National Union of Students). “It is to¬ 
tally out of the question that somebody 
who advocates lying gets onto this group,” 
raged Lee Brown from the Student As¬ 
sembly against Racism. Did I mention that 
both are also members of the underground 
sect, Socialist Action, which they publicly 
deny? There is a word for that, I believe 
... oh yes: lying. 

Tim Lezard from the National Union of 
Journalists remarked that “if the Daily 
Mail got hold of this, they would tear us 
apart. We must be able to show that we 
moved swiftly and would not allow 
Rodrigo onto the group”. And swiftly they 
moved. So swiftly that no other representa¬ 
tive of the democratic opposition will be 
able to get on the group either. “It is work¬ 
ing well: we don’t need anybody else,” 
said Milena Buyum from the National 
Assembly against Racism (and SA). 

Then we moved on to the bit where you 
destroy the evidence after the crime: “Ob¬ 
viously, nobody should be reporting this 
incident,” said Dave Hillman in passing. 
So, despite having moved “swiftly” and 
having thoroughly crushed this lying, 
cheating worm, we should now pretend it 
did not happen. Some of the democratic 
opposition could not help laughing out 
loud at this point. 

This caused the SWP’s Chris Nineham 
to step in: “I find it totally unbelievable that 
anybody would want to publish something 
like that. It would be disastrous if all of this 
came out.” And another comment: “Our 
names already appear on Red Watch. It 
would be outrageous, self-serving and 
egoistic to publish any of this” (SWP 
member Rahul Patel, London Unison). 
Then there was: “Anybody who reports 
such a thing would be sabotaging the 
whole ESF process” (Louise Hutchins). 

It certainly is “unbelievable” to watch 
socialists behaving like thought police. It 
is indeed “disastrous” for the working 
class that those who claim to want to lib¬ 
erate them in fact see themselves as the 
‘enlightened few’ who make decisions 
behind our backs. And it is the equivalent 
of “sabotaging” the supposedly inclusive 
process when the SWP-SA bureaucracy 
refuses to incorporate anybody outside its 
own narrow circle. 

Europe ‘an issue’ 

The latest meeting of the programme 
group finally accepted that it might be a 
good idea to discuss the question of Eu¬ 
rope at the European Social Fomm. Pre¬ 
viously, members of the CPGB (and Fred 
Leplat from Socialist Resistance) were 
alone in their insistence that the Europe 
should be one of the main issues. Chris 
Nineham had assured us that Europe was 
“boring” and a “non-issue” in Britain - 
even after Tony Blair announced he would 


be holding a referendum on the EU draft 
constitution. 

At the heart of this lies the SWP’s deeply 
ingrained economism, which regards 
questions of democracy and how we are 
mled as a diversion from the ‘real issues’: 
trade unions, theNHS, public services, etc, 
important as these are. Debates on the 
state, how our mlers mle or the monarchy 
are considered unimportant. 

Reality of course proves them wrong. 
Europe is a highly controversial question 
and hotly debatedby the labourmovement. 
The TUC, for example, has backed not only 
the EU, but also its draft constitution. It 
believes that the introduction of some of its 
labour laws would actually lead to im¬ 
proved working conditions for many Brit¬ 
ish workers. Anumberofbigunions are less 
enthusiastic and reject the constitution - 
without, however, putting forward an alter¬ 
native vision for a Europe from below. 

Ditto in the Labour Party: the parliamen¬ 
tary Labour Party is of course in favour of 
the constitution - while the left and the 
majority of constituency activists are dead 
against it. The Morning Star's CPB is so 
concerned about the EU being a threat to 
British sovereignty that it advocates with¬ 
drawal. 

The latest programme group meeting fi¬ 
nally agreed to include the question of 
Europe. Undoubtedly, the European-wide 
meeting of May 22-23 in Rome to discuss 
the left’s response to the draft constitution 
helped to underline the fact that our Euro¬ 
pean comrades do not consider it “boring” 
or a “non-issue”. The programme group 
will be recommending that three (of the 
roughly 20) plenary sessions should deal 
with Europe. The final titles are yet to be 
decided, but they will consider: 

• Should the EU act as a counterweight to 
US power? 

• What sort of Europe do we want? 
(touching on the constitution, the EU and 
visions of our Europe from below) 
•Citizenship, national identities and self- 
determination • 

Tina Becker 

ESF diary 

European Social Fomm, c/o TWGU, 218 
Green Lanes, LondonN4 2HB; www.fse- 
esf.org 

Every Thursday, 10am - coordinating 
committee: City Hall, Greater London 
Authority. 

Monday June 7, 1 lam - outreach meet¬ 
ing for NGOs: Jubilee Campaign offices, 
Grayston Centre, 28 Charles Square, Lon¬ 
don Nl. 

Monday, June 14, 6pm - programme 
working group: venue to be confirmed. 
Tuesday June 15,6pm - outreach meet¬ 
ing for women’s organisations: City Hall, 
Greater London Authority. 

Wednesday June 16,6.30pm - outreach 
meeting for black and minority ethnic 
community groups: City Hall, Greater 
London Authority. 

Saturday and Sunday, June 19-20 - next 
European ESF assembly, Berlin. Friday 
reserved for meetings of smaller working 
groups. 

Friday June 25, time to be confirmed - 
outreach meeting for gay and lesbian 
groups: City Hall, Greater London Au¬ 
thority# 
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CPB_ 

Voting for war criminals 


The Communist Party of Britain congress 
stuck to its old line of auto-Labourism for 
the next general election - despite 
opposition from leading members 



Robert Griffiths: 'ultra-leftist’ 


D elegates - and there were no more 
than 50 of them - trickling into the 
congress of the Morning Star's 
Communist Party of Britain, over May 30- 
31 were met by our comrades selling the 
Weekly Worker and leafleting for Respect. 
Some could barely contain their anger. We 
were variously advised to undertake tasks 
that were either politically unlikely (‘ ‘Fuck 
off and join the SWP”), or - in at least one 
instance - physically impossible. 

However, a few CPBers did stop to talk 
and buy papers. These comrades were 
generally at pains to emphasise the un- 
controversial nature of the weekend’s busi¬ 
ness - “Everyone is united, we are all happy 
with the direction of the party,” one as¬ 
sured us. Yet even going by the report that 
appeared in the Morning Star on June 1, 
it is obvious that the CPB is at war with 
itself. 

The organisation is split between ‘inno¬ 
vators’ and ‘traditionalists’. The innova¬ 
tors are headed by incumbent general 
secretary Robert Griffiths, the Morning 
Star's editor, John Haylett, and its circu¬ 
lation manager, Ivan Beavis. Joining them 
are the Johnny-come-latelys who came 
over from Straight Leftism by way of the 
Communist Liaison faction in the early 
1990s. Ideologically ultra-Stalinite, the 
Straight Leftists operated deep in the struc¬ 
tures of the ‘official’ CPGB during the 
1970s and 80s and still publish an osten¬ 
sibly Labour Party paper. Amongst the 
CPB’s ex-Straight Leftists are people such 
as Nick Wright, CPB London district sec¬ 
retary, and Andrew Murray, now, of 
course, chair of the Stop the War Coalition. 

Nowadays innovators are heard arguing 
in defence of the Socialist Workers Party. 
With the Soviet Union gone, Trotskyism, 
they say, can no longer seriously be ac¬ 
cused of constituting a counterrevolution¬ 
ary fifth column. Spurred on by the scale 
of the STWC’s demonstrations in 2003 - 
and meanwhile depressed by the continu¬ 
ing grip of Blairism over the Labour Party 
- these comrades have gravitated closer 
and closer towards the SWP and the idea 
of a populist electoral alliance. 

Specifically, the innovators disagree 
with the majority’s insistence on giving 
blanket support for the Labour Party at the 
next general election (‘blanket’, that is, 
except, of course, in those three or four 
constituencies where the CPB itself man¬ 
ages to field candidates). Both Griffiths 
and Haylett put their authority on the line 
in the attempt to win delegates to back their 
amendment. It envisaged the CPB “enter¬ 
ing into an electoral alliance” with 
progressives and anti-imperialists such as 
Respect. A similar amendment was 
moved by Steve Johnson of south west 
London. 

John Haylett demanded the ‘ ‘most reso¬ 
lute struggle” to prevent the “re-election 
of the New Labour war cabinet”. Given 
that the CPB had ‘ ‘made clear that, far from 
being in No 10, Blair should be in the dock 
of a war crimes tribunal’ ’, it was logical that 
an electoral challenge should be mounted. 
What, he bluntly asked the traditionalists, 
is the alternative? Should the Morning Star 
headline be expected to flip from ‘ ‘End the 
occupation of Iraq” one day to “Vote war 
criminal” the next? A pithy formulation, 
encapsulating the stark choice facing the 
CPB. 

Not that the innovators have abandoned 
the standard call for the return of a Labour 
government - a programmatic perspective 
laid down by the CPB’s hopelessly re¬ 
formist British road to socialism. By stand¬ 
ing against war criminals such as Blair, the 


innovators merely hope to pressurise the 
Labour Party and in time return it to its 
allotted role as the main vehicle for social¬ 
ism in Britain. 

Officially representing the innovator- 
dominated Welsh committee, Griffiths 
told the congress that they should fight for 
a Labour government come the next gen¬ 
eral election. However, he insisted that 
more had to be done: “If we restrict our¬ 
selves to simply saying ‘vote Labour’ in 
all circumstances, we will have an elec¬ 
toral policy that is virtually indistinguish¬ 
able from that of New Labour.” Which 
begs the awkward question as to how the 
CPB’s auto-Labourism in 1997 and 2001 
was distinguishable, of course. 

By a clear 60-40 margin the tradition¬ 
alists had, at the CPB’s special congress 
in January, already defeated moves by 
Griffiths and Haylett to enter into negotia¬ 
tions with Respect. Since then the balance 
on the executive committee has shifted 
from an 11-11 stalemate to a slim major¬ 
ity for the traditionalists. 

Hence, speaking for the executive, 
Communist Review editor Mary Davis 
moved the key resolution, ‘Unite for a 
national left wing programme against New 
Labour’. She branded New Labour as an 
‘ ‘unmitigated disastef ’ for working people, 
especially women. Poverty has become 
“feminised”. Amazingly Blair’s philoso¬ 
phy is not socialism: rather it is a “radical 
liberalism” - which, though it contains a 
“measure of redistribution”, is fundamen¬ 
tally based on privatisation. However, she 
said, it would not be “appropriate” to re¬ 
vise the CPB’s electoral strategy. Cement¬ 
ing a deal with Respect would “break the 
unity” of the class that is needed if New 
Labour was going to be defeated. 

She was vigorously supported by John 
Foster, the CPB’s international secretary 
and leading personality in Scotland. Vot¬ 
ing either for Respect or the Scottish So¬ 
cialist Party “only creates a platform for 
those who oppose our strategy within the 
labour movement”. In other words, they 
were undermining “unity” (by which is 
meant unity around Labourism, not com¬ 
munism, of course). 

Other traditionalists were no less robust. 
Anita Halpin insisted that salvation lay not 
with will-of-the-wisp diversions like Re¬ 
spect. The CPB should support the Labour 
Representation Committee on July 3, 
which aims to ‘reclaim’ the Labour Party. 
Kevin Halpin confidently spoke of the 
trade unions already having New Labour 
on the mn and that is why it would be folly 
to break with the existing strategy of auto- 
Labourism. 

Martin Levy, north-east England district 
secretary, lampooned any suggestion of 
“parachuting” into Sedgefield and other 
ministerial constituencies. He said such an 
approach would be a “diversion” from the 
necessity of getting the unions to take the 
lead in selecting other, more progressive, 
candidates. This marks something of a 
conversion. In 2003 Levy had been 
amongst those sympathetic to mounting a 
wide electoral challenge against New La¬ 
bour. Showing which way the wind is 
blowing on the executive, he has thrown 
in his lot with the traditionalists. 

Finally, Graham Stevenson, replying for 
the executive, accused those - such as his 
general secretary and the editor of his 
daily paper - who oppose the executive 
committee majority of flirting with “class 
against class” ultra-leftism. A ruinous line 
adopted by the ‘official communist’ move¬ 
ment under Stalin’s orders in the late 1920s 
and early 30s, which saw social democrats 


being contemptuously dismissed as ‘ social 
fascists’. 

Stevenson’s charge actually contains 
more than a grain of truth. In his general 
secretary’s address to congress, Griffiths 
described New Labour in a lurid manner, 
using phrases normally used to describe 
fascism in the lexicon of ‘ official commu¬ 
nism’. Blair and co were hysterically 
branded ‘ ‘labour lieutenants of the most ag¬ 
gressive, most expansionist and most re¬ 
actionary circles of the capitalist class in 
Britain.” A conscious, albeit cmde, echo 
of Georgi Dimitrov’s definition of fascism 
made famous at the 7th congress of the 
Communist International in 1935. 

Griffiths, it has to be said, is a highly 
unstable and mercurial character politi¬ 
cally. He travels light and has travelled far. 
In the 1970s he was known as a fiery, left- 
wing Welsh nationalist. He wanted to con¬ 
duct his own national liberation struggle 
against English domination. Ireland was 


the model. In the 1980s Griffiths emerged 
as if from nowhere as an mti-British road 
communist. He championed the idea of 
the working class creating its own “organs 
of state power” as against parliament. And 
from that standpoint he denounced social 
democracy, both right and left, as an “ob¬ 
stacle - not an ally - in this process.” 

By the 1990s, though, he had become 
a conventional British reformist commu¬ 
nist and clawed his way to the top of the 
CPB. Now, in the 21st century, Griffiths 
seems to be on the move once more - this 
time in the direction of John Rees and his 
version of SWPism. 

The traditionalists trounced the innova¬ 
tors at the CPB’s congress. Their main 
resolution was “overwhelmingly carried” 
(of course, that was after the innovators’ 
amendments had fallen). It is also highly 
significant that Andrew Murray is no 
longer a member of the CPB’s executive 
committee, which is now heavily tilted 


against Haylett and Griffiths. This month’s 
election of officers by the executive could 
therefore prove of some interest. 

The Haylett-Griffiths faction came to 
power through an executive coup which 
ousted the old guard of Mike Hicks and 
Mary Rosser. Are they now just about to go 
the same way and by the same methods? 
And, if so, will the Morning Star's editor 
declare UDI, just like Tony Chater did be¬ 
fore him? • 

Alan Rees 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Europe: meeting 
the challenge of 
continental unity 


In this book of essays Jack 
Conrad argues against those who 
view the European Union and the 
single currency with trepidation. 
The unity of capitalist Europe is 
our opportunity to unite the 
European working class into a 
single combat party-a 
Communist Party of the EU. An 
important step in that direction 
would be a European Socialist Alliance. 
pp!29, £5 or €8 



Draft 

programme of 

itliShe C^J^CtJ 13 


'official' CPGB announced their 
open, disciplined and principled 
struggle to reforge the 
Communist Party. 

This draft programme 
represents a milestone in this 
defining task. 

Now republished in pamphlet 
form. £1.50 or €2.00 (including 
postage). 


draft 

programme 
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HISTORY 


A voice for our times 


Rosa Luxemburg was a truly outstanding Marxist and internationalist. Bom in 1871 to 
Polish-Jewish parents, she grew up in the Russian part of Poland. She helped establish 
the Social Democracy of the Kingdom of Poland - a breakaway from the nationalist 
Polish Socialist Party - later the Communist Party of Poland. She played a leading role 
in the Russian and then the German workers’ movement. An original thinker and 
fearless writer, there were no diplomatic silences for her. No-one, not even Karl Marx 
himself, was above criticism. And in Germany she clashed not only with the revisionist, 
Eduard Bernstein, but Karl Kautsky, the ‘pope’ of Marxism - years before Lenin and 
Trotsky were to denounce him as the ‘renegade’. As Peter Hudis, co-editor of The Rosa 
Luxemburg Reader , emphasises in this essay (based on a talk to the New York Socialist 
Scholars conference), though an ally of the Bolsheviks, in 1918 she openly took issue 
with them over their lack of concern for democracy. In other words Rosa Luxemburg 
has a great deal to say for our times 



F ar from being any distant memory, 
the legacy ofRosa Luxemburg con¬ 
tinues to impact on the major ideo¬ 
logical and social struggles of our time. 
One reflection ofthis was the debate which 
broke out a year ago, in April 2003, over 
the Cuban government’s decision to im¬ 
pose jail sentences (ranging from six to 28 
years) on 75 dissidents and to summarily 
execute three black Cubans who tried to 
commandeer a boat to Florida. 

In response to these actions, Eduardo 
Galeano, the long-time anti-imperialist 
activist and theorist who has long sup¬ 
ported the Cuban revolution, wrote: “The 
Cuban government is now committing 
acts that ... ‘sin against hope’”. Rosa 
Luxemburg, who gave her life for the so¬ 
cialist revolution, disagreed with Lenin 
over the project of a new society. Her 
words of warning proved prophetic, and 
85 years after she was assassinated in 
Germany she is still right: “Freedom for 
only the supporters of the government, 
however many there may be, is not real 
freedom. Real freedom is freedom for 
those who think differently.” 

Galeano also quoted Luxemburg’s 
statement from the same work, The Rus¬ 
sian Revolution , that “Without general 
elections, without freedom of the press and 
unlimited freedom of assembly, without a 
contest of free opinions, life stagnates and 
withers in all public institutions, and the 
bureaucracy becomes the only active ele¬ 
ment” (E Galeano, ‘Cuba hurts’ The Pro¬ 
gressive June 2003). 

Galeano’s comments helped ignite a 
firestorm of controversy inside and outside 
of Cuba. Responding to Galeano in 
Granma , Heinz Dietrich Steffan wrote: 
“Whether Rosa Luxemburg or Lenin was 
right is a lengthy debate. What does not 
require debate is the logical status of her 
famous affir mation of the freedom of oth¬ 
ers. Just like Voltaire’s congenital aphorism 
on liberty 150 years previously, and 
Immanuel Kant’s categorical imperative, 
these are abstract and general pronounce¬ 
ments that do not serve to resolve concrete 
difficulties ... if one affirms that ‘freedom 
is always the freedom of others’, it has to 
be said that this axiom is valid when the 
others are called Adolf Hitler or Ariel 
Sharon or George Bush and his subalterns’ ’ 
(H Dietrich Steffan, ‘Saramago, Galeano 
and Fidel Castro’ Granma International 
April 24 2003). 

Democracy and 
socialism 

Rosa Luxemburg would no doubt be puz¬ 
zled to hear her name coupled with that of 
Kant or Voltaire, since they were not fig¬ 
ures that she held in especially high regard. 
Even more importantly, she would no 
doubt be disturbed to hear that 85 years 
after her death the left is still debating 
whether or not democracy and freedom are 
integral dimensions of social transforma¬ 
tion. 

The two were never separate in her 
mind, and it is precisely this dimension of 
Rosa Luxemburg’s legacy which takes on 
renewed importance in light of the crisis 


the radical movement is now facing in 
articulating and developing a positive al¬ 
ternative to the global dominance of capi¬ 
talism. 

It goes without saying that Luxemburg 
lived in an era that was dramatically dif¬ 
ferent from our own. Yet her approach to 
political crises speaks powerfrilly to our 
changed world, in that she refiised to sepa¬ 
rate fervent opposition to capitalism-im¬ 
perialism from a critique of radical 
tendencies and ideas which fall short of 
projecting the idea of human freedom as 
the essence of socialism. 

The fact that we live at a moment when 
the power of US imperialism seems vir¬ 
tually unchallenged and unchallengeable, 
which has led many on the left to accom¬ 
modate themselves (openly or implicitly) 
with any force opposing it, no matter how 
restrictive or even reactionary it may be, 
shows that we still have much to learn 
from Rosa Luxemburg’s legacy. 

Luxemburg was one of the most princi¬ 
pled opponents of imperialism in the his¬ 
tory of Marxism. Whatever one thinks of 
her theory of expanded reproduction in The 
accumulation of capital or her opposition 
to demands for national self-determination 
(andlhave strong criticisms about her views 
on both of these counts), itis simply nottrue 
that she ignored the struggles of colonised 
peoples or that she was only concerned with 
the oppression faced by European workers. 

Her The accumulation of capital is re¬ 
plete with descriptions of the horrors of 
imperialist expansion in Algeria, India, 
South America, Africa and east Asia. She 
attacked the way British imperialism “was 
fought on the backs of the negroes” and 
she sharply opposed the destmction of 
indigenous and non-capitalist social rela¬ 
tions in what we now call the third world. 
The whole point of her greatest theoreti¬ 
cal work, The accumulation of capital, 
was to show that the ravages of imperial¬ 
ism were not driven by political policies 
or corrupt personalities, but by the very 
nature of capitalism. 

Luxemburg’s attentiveness and sensitiv¬ 
ity to conditions in the non-European 
world becomes even more evident from 
material that now appears in The Rosa 
Luxemburg Reader, some of it published 
in English for the first time. 

Attentiveness to non¬ 
western world 

The Reader contains the first English-lan¬ 
guage translation of parts of her Introduc¬ 
tion to political economy which deal with 
the destmction of indigenous communal 
formations in pre-capitalist societies. In¬ 
stead of emphasising the ‘backwardness’ 
of such formations, she singled out their 


“extraordinary tenacity and stability ... 
[their] elasticity and adaptability”. “Com¬ 
munist ownership of the means of produc¬ 
tion,” she wrote, “afforded, as the basis of 
a rigorously organised economy, the most 
productive social labour process and the 
best assurance of its continuity and devel¬ 
opment for many epochs.” 

In the same period in which Luxemburg 
wrote her Introduction to political 
economy , she also wrote a manuscript on 
Greek and Roman slavery, in which she 
took issue with Engels for tying the emer¬ 
gence of slavery to the rise of private prop¬ 
erty. This piece is also included in The 
Reader in English for the first time. 

Her studies on pre-capitalism included 
not only early European societies like an¬ 
cient Greece or the Germanic tribes, but 
also a wide variety of non-western socie¬ 
ties, some of them still frinctioning, albeit 
in decline, in her lifetime: the Russian mir, 
the traditional villages of India, the Bororo 
of the Amazon, the Inca empire, the Lunda 
empire of south-central Africa, the 
Kabyles of north Africa, and Australian 
aborigines. 

All this was written in a period when 
European Marxists - including the most 
radical and anti-imperialist among them - 
paid little or no attention to developments 
in large parts of the non-westem world. 
There is hardly a single mention of the 
Mexican Revolution of 1910-11 by any 
European Marxist of the period, including 
Lenin, Trotsky and Pannekoek. And even 
when Africa was mentioned (which was 
rare), such figures said virtually nothing 
about sub-Sahara Africa. 

Not so with Luxemburg. Her discussion 
of the empire of Mwata Kazembe in 
south-central Africa and how “the intru¬ 
sion of European civilisation was a disas¬ 
ter in every sense for primitive social 
relations” is unique among European 
Marxists of the period. In opposing Ger¬ 
man imperialism’s effort to exterminate 
the Nama and Herero peoples in modern- 
day Namibia, she wrote: “the Negroes in 
Africa, with whose bodies the Europeans 
play a game of catch, are just as near to me’ ’ 
as the “suffering of the [European] Jews.” 

No, Luxemburg was not just concerned 
with European workers. Nor was ‘impe¬ 
rialism’ a swearword for her, as if it were 
the mere result of a ‘conspiracy’ engi¬ 
neered by a ‘cabal’ of reactionaries. As she 
put it in her famous ‘Junius pamphlet’, 
“Imperialism is not the creation of any one 
or of any group of states. It is a product of 
a particular stage of ripeness in the world 
development of capital, an innately inter¬ 
national condition, an indivisible whole, 
that is recognisable only in all its relations, 
and from which no nation can hold aloof 
at will.” 


Critique of Leninism 

And yet, and yet, and yet... Did Luxem¬ 
burg’s fervent opposition to imperialism, 
which repeatedly brought her into direct 
conflict with the reformist leaders of the 
Second International, mean that she re¬ 
mained silent about the authoritarian ten¬ 
dencies of revolutionaries who opposed 
imperialism? Hardly. 

She never adopted a one-sided critique 
of imperialism by ignoring the limitations 
of those opposed to capitalism who fail to 
pose socialism and human liberation as 
inseparables. This is most powerfrilly seen, 
of course, in her critique of the Bolsheviks 
in 1918 - inthe very period when they were 
facing an array of internal and external 
attacks by counterrevolutionary forces. 
Luxemburg’s support for the Bolshevik 
revolution and her opposition to the com¬ 
promises and betrayals of the Cadets, the 
Mensheviks and many other tendencies 
did not stop her from sharply critiquing 
Lenin and his associates for “making a 
virtue out of necessity” by stifling demo¬ 
cratic deliberation and debate after the 
seizure of power. 

As she wrote in her pamphlet The Rus¬ 
sian Revolution, “It is the historic task of 
the proletariat, once it has attained power, 
to create socialist democracy in place of 
bourgeois democracy, not to do away with 
democracy altogether.” She would settle 
for nothing less because, she insisted, “so¬ 
cialist practice means a total spiritual trans¬ 
formation in the masses degraded by 
centuries of bourgeois class rule.” 

Though many have argued that Luxem¬ 
burg dropped many of her criticisms of the 
Bolsheviks after being released from 
prison in November 1918 and therefore 
chose not to publish The Russian Revolu¬ 
tion (it was first published after her death 
in 1922, by Paul Levi) we now know from 
letters that have recently come to light that 
this was not the case. She frilly intended 
to publish her critique, though her plans 
were cut short by her murder in January 
1919 by counterrevolutionaries who were 
spurred on by leaders of German social 
democracy. 

More recently, an even more unfounded 
myth has surfaced regarding Luxemburg’s 
critique of the Russian revolution - namely, 
that her critique of Lenin was based on a 
reticence on her part about the need to 
seize power and take the ‘historic initia¬ 
tive’ in the battle against capitalism. 

Contrary to claims made by Slavoj 
Zizek, Luxemburg’s critique of Lenin, 
whom she overall supported, had nothing 
to do with reticence about endorsing the 
means needed to defeat counterrevolution. 
Zizek writes: “We should reject this black¬ 
mail (as Lukacs does a propos of 


Luxemburg): there are no ‘democratic 
(procedural) rules’ one is a priori prohib¬ 
ited to violate. Revolutionary politics is not 
a matter of ‘opinions,’ but of the truth on 
behalf of which one often is compelled to 
disregard the ‘opinion of the majority’ and 
to impose the revolutionary will against it 
.... Lenin was right: after the revolution, the 
anarchic disruptions of the disciplinary 
constraints of production should be re¬ 
placed by an even stronger discipline” (S 
Zizek, ‘George Lukacs as the philosopher 
of Lenin’). 

What is completely missing in Zizek’s 
account is any confrontation with the prob¬ 
lem of how to ensure that a new ruling 
class does not emerge once a revolution 
stifles the self-development and freedom 
of the masses. All that is of concern to 
Zizek is how to ‘make’ the revolution and 
maintain power in the face of 
counterrevolutionary attacks from outside. 
But the problem of our era is not how to 
‘make’ the revolution. 

The problem of our era is how to ensure 
that revolutions do not transform into their 
opposite and become the basis for a new 
kind of tyranny. It has happened again and 
again and again over the past 100 years. 
And it is this reality - the fact that counter¬ 
revolution has repeatedly emerged from 
within revolution - that helps explain the 
present global dominance of US imperi¬ 
alism. The disastrous legacy of Stalinism, 
as well as other authoritarian tendencies 
which subverted democracy and freedom 
after ‘seizing state power’, has done far 
more damage to the idea of socialism than 
any amount of propaganda cooked up by 
bourgeois forces. 

Against imperialism 
and narrow anti¬ 
imperialism 

Unless we speak to how to overcome this 
tendency of revolutions and radical move¬ 
ments to transform into their opposite once 
democracy, individual freedom and self- 
expression is repressed, it is impossible to 
breakthrough the ideological armament of 
existing capitalism which declares that 
‘there is no alternative’. 

It is precisely this issue which makes 
Rosa Luxemburg so alive to us today. Rosa 
left a dual or twofold legacy, in that she 
projected fervent opposition to all forms 
of capitahsm-imperialism while never wa¬ 
vering from criticising those tendencies 
within the anti-capitalist and anti-imperi¬ 
alist movements which failed to grasp the 
importance of spontaneous initiative, free¬ 
dom of thought and democratic delibera¬ 
tion. 

The fact that she was one of the most 
important women in the history of Euro- 
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FILM 

Documentor 

extraordinaire 

National Film Theatre In fact: Michael 
Grigsby and the documentary tradition June 
4-25, South Bank, London SE1. 020 7928 3232; 
http://www.bfi.org.uk/showing/nft/grigsby/ 


Tvith the outstanding docu- 
mefrrafy \H)rK carried out by Michael 
Grigsby over the last 40 years or so now have 
the rare opportunity to savour some of it at a ret¬ 
rospective season of his films being hosted by 
the British Film Institute. His vision to move us, 
the viewers, is well represented here. Grigsby’s 
aim - to “liberate people’s imagination [and] let 
them think things through for themselves” - 
comes through loud and clear throughout his 
work (all quotes from School of Sound interview 
in 2000). 

Grigsby started filmmaking, aged 15, while 
attending Abingdon School, where he ran a film 
society; some of his current work with pupils 
there will appear in the season. One of his early 
pieces, No tumbled house (1955), deals with the 
realities faced by a boy in a boarding school; but 
it was his work at Granada Television from the 
late 1950s while still a teenager that began to 
establish his professional credentials and led to 
his making a succession of important documen¬ 
taries into the present century. 

Fitting in with the Granada ethos of the time, 
Grigsby set out to make films about “the social 
conditions around me, work, and the way peo¬ 
ple lived”. For example, in 1970 he directed/ 
was a soldier , which looked at how three return¬ 
ing Vietnam war veterans felt on coming back 
to their small, mid-western US town. None of 
them feels able to re-enter their former lives, but 
are adrift; most of their friends just do not and 
cannot understand; only one young man’s par¬ 
ents are sympathetic and give him space to come 
to terms with the unspoken horrors he has obvi¬ 
ously been party to in Vietnam. No direct refer¬ 
ence to what these conscripts did or saw appears, 
yet the film shows us how their humanity has 
been damaged by their experiences; this film was 
one of the first airings for an issue that was very 
rarely addressed at the time 

A life apart , made in 1973, allowed Fleetwood 
trawlermen and those in the community around 
them to speak. In preparing for film ing, Grigsby 
tried to get to grips with his subj ect by spending 
four months living amongst them. He has always 
maintained that only this intense involvement 
and commitment can create a capacity to express 
sufficiently the real lives being portrayed, with¬ 
out leaving people feeling exploited and used in 
the way that the brief visits of current affairs 
programme-makers often do. 

A large part of the aesthetic of these documen¬ 
taries rests in the director’s use of sound, which 


he acknowledges to be of enormous impor¬ 
tance. In The time of our lives (1993), a film 
which starts with sound news clips from the 
(then) present and gradually goes back. It con¬ 
cludes with a recording of Beveridge talking 
in 1945 about his famous report, which prom¬ 
ised so much and so misled a generation into 
such hopeftil expectations of a welfare state. 

The irony of the gloomy council passage¬ 
ways in the visual images compound with the 
empty promises of bourgeois politicians and 
conclude the scene in question with an old man 
asleep in poverty. This particular work contin¬ 
ues a similar theme that was begun six years 
earlier in Living on the edge (1987). 

The use of fragments of sound and archive 
in these films constitutes a central theme: the 
director’s tireless efforts to implant a visual- 
audio awareness in his documentary audience. 
It fits well with his aim of letting viewers “pon¬ 
der, reflect, take out of it what they will” - as 
opposed to the sound-bite, pre-digested meth¬ 
odology that has infected most documentary 
work for decades. 

West Belfast has featured in many a 6 factual’ 
programme over the years, but the continued 
freshness of Grigsby’s The silent war (1990), 
broadcast first in C4’s True stories slot, under¬ 
lines the correctness of his approach. Women 
from the area, catholic and protestant, discuss 
together and within their families the human 
costs that they have borne through the troubles 
of the 70s and 80s. The simplicity with which 
participants tell their stories of suffering won¬ 
derfully engages the viewer. Grigsby sees no 
good reason why documentary-makers should 
shy away from building up the mood in the 
manner of a feature film. 

Moving the audience in an artistic way 
seems to go against the grain for many docu¬ 
mentary-makers, who defer to a ‘factual’ style 
that is bereft of feeling. But the sensitive build¬ 
ing of mood is what makes Grigsby’s work so 
effective, drawing you in and involving you in 
the concerns of the people in his films, how¬ 
ever unfamiliar their lives might at first glance 
appear to be. In Thoi Noi (1992), Grigsby vis¬ 
its Vietnam over 16 years after liberation from 
the American and puppet regime and evokes 
intervening history through the reading of let¬ 
ters. No work in the series illustrates better the 
value of listening. Grigsby is a maestro of mood 
and sound. 

Calmly, men and women who literally had 


pean socialism may have much to do with her 
reftisal to put aside a critique of revolutionaries 
for the sake of maintaining a ‘united front’ 
against the ‘common enemy’. Whether or not 
her twofold legacy can be explained by an un¬ 
spoken feminist dimension on her part Luxem¬ 
burg’s overall approach speaks powerfully to us 
today, faced as we are with a US drive for sin¬ 
gle world mastery on the one hand, and reaction¬ 
ary forces like islamic fundamentalism 
contending for the mantle of‘anti-imperialism’, 
on the other. 

We have surely reached a critical point when 
Tariq Ah uncritically hails the ‘ ‘armed resistance’ ’ 
in Iraq to the US invasion and occupation of that 
country in the months following March 2003, 
even though this same “armed resistance” was 
responsible for murdering Kurdish activists, 
threatening to kill independent Iraqi feminists like 
Yanar Mohammed and murdering 140 unarmed 
shiite pilgrims in Iraq in a suicide-bomb attack 
(New Left Review May-June 2003). Undifferen¬ 
tiated support for anyone opposing US imperial¬ 
ism will not help us break through the reigning 
ideological notion that ‘there is no alternative’ to 
capitalism. It will only reinforce it. 

The reason that many on the left have fallen 


into the trap of extending such undifferentiated 
support to anyone opposed to the US, no mat¬ 
ter how reactionary they may be (a problem 
exhibited as well in the failure of much of the 
left to come to the aid of the Bosnians and 
Kosovars who faced genocidal attacks from 
Milosevic’s Serbia), does not of course result 
from any particular love on their part for fun¬ 
damentalism. It flows from a failure to meet the 
challenge of projecting a positive alternative to 
all forms of capitalism, imperialism, racism and 
sexism. 

As Raya Dunayevskaya put it in her study 
of Luxemburg back in 1982, “Without a new 
vision of revolutions, a new individual, a new 
universal, a new society, new human relations, 
we would be forced to tail-end one or another 
form of reformism just when the age of nuclear 
Titans ... threatens the very survival of civili¬ 
sation as we have known it. The myriad crises 
in our age have shown, over and over again, 
from Russia to China, from Cuba to Iran, from 
Africa to Pol Pot’s Cambodia, that without a 
philosophy of revolution activism spends itself 
in mere anti-imperialism and anti-capitalism, 
without ever revealing what it is for (R Dunay¬ 
evskaya Rosa Luxemburg, women s liberation 



to pick up the pieces after the terrorist outrage 
talk about it as best they can 10 years later in 
Lockerbie: a night remembered (1998). Grigsby 
had to reassure his subjects, who were ex¬ 
tremely reticent when first approached. One 
farmer thought he might have to do what he had 
seen on TV reports and encapsulate his feelings 
in a single sound bite; once reassured that this 
was the opposite of what was needed, he gives 
a most dignified and moving account. 

Again, the director considers sound such a 
crucial element that he combines the role of 
composer and sound recordist, producing a 
measured effect full of impact; thanks in large 
part to the emphasis produced by the sound¬ 
track, memories of events 10 years old are made 
alive. 

Soccer chants are incorporated into the 
soundtrack of The score (1998), which shows 
everything about a football match except the 
game itself. A musical score uses the chants, 
which are then effectively melded into the 
sounds created by the roars of the crowd itself. 
Faces of individuals in the crowd express the 
whole range of emotions bringing them in prox¬ 
imity to the audience: connection is thus estab¬ 
lished. 

Michael Grigsby hones down, aiming to 
make his films as economical and punchy as 
possible. They are certainly that, but what is 
especially noteworthy is that he has been pro¬ 
ducing such high-impact material for decades. 
In that important interface between politics and 
art, Grigsby behaves impeccably as an artist. 
There is no cmde attempt to hector or propa¬ 
gandise. Instead, he utilises the documentary 
genre in a unique fashion, bringing his human¬ 
ist vision to bear on problems in society, so that 
viewers become participants too - involved, 
engaged and thinking. 

Whether you are unfamiliar with Grigsby’s 
work or may have missed some of his prodi¬ 
gious output over the years, there is now a 
chance not to be missed over the next few weeks 
• 

Jim Gilbert Moody 


and Marx’s philosophy of revolution Illinois 
1991, pl94). 

Let us return with new eyes to the work of 
Rosa Luxemburg, not just for her sake, but to 
work out unresolved philosophic-theoretic 
problems of revolution which are central to our 
life and times. We owe no less to her and we 
owe no less to ourselves • 

Peter Hudis is national organiser of the US 
Marxist-Humanist News and Letters Com¬ 
mittees. The Rosa Luxemburg Reader can be 
ordered from Monthly Review Press at 
www.monthlyreview.org/ 
rosaluxemburg.htm 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without organi¬ 
sation the working class is nothing; with the highest form 
of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called 'parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the neo-conservative war plans of 
the Project for the New American Century and all imperi¬ 
alist wars but constantly strive to bring to the fore the 
fundamental question - ending war is bound up with end¬ 
ing capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an international¬ 
ist duty to uphold the principle, 'One state, one party’. To 
the extent that the European Union becomes a state then 
that necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist 
Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is 
no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Commu¬ 
nists favour using parliament and winning the biggest pos¬ 
sible working class representation. But workers must be 
readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly 
if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 

It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its op¬ 
posite. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, ex¬ 
ploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real beginning of human his¬ 
tory. 
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Today, 

an islamist cleric. 

Tomorrow, 
progressives and 
socialists 


Defend Abu Hamza’s 



T he arrest of Abu Hamza al-Misri 
poses some complex questions for 
communists. The ultra-islamist 
cleric, who formerly preached at 
Finsbury Park mosque, faces various 
charges of terrorism and hostage-taking, 
as well as allegedly aiding al Qa’eda and 
the Taliban. He also faces potential extra¬ 
dition to the United States, and, in a sepa¬ 
rate case, being stripped of his acquired 
British citizenship and possibly deported 
to his native Yemen, where the hostage¬ 
taking took place. 

Hamza is, out of his own mouth, a re¬ 
actionary advocate of indiscriminate mass 
terror against civilians on an international 
scale, and a die-hard enemy of the work¬ 
ing class and of progressive forces every¬ 
where. He implicitly welcomed the 
September 11 suicide-hijacking attacks on 
(mainly) the civilian population of the 
United States. His mosque was the place 
where such fanatic suicide terrorists as Ri¬ 



chard Reid, the man who tried to blow up a 
trans-Atlantic airliner with a bomb hidden 
in his shoe, andZacharias Moussaoui, the so- 
called ‘20th hijacker’, who is alleged to have 
missed participating in the 9/11 atrocities 
only because of an inconvenient arrest, were 
nurtured politically. Hamza’s sermons are 
said to have provided their inspiration. 

Abu Hamza is of course a hate-figure for 
the tabloid press - indeed someone who rev¬ 
els in his own notoriety with something of 
the showman about him, as many have 
noted. He boasts that he gained his trademark 
disabilities (he has a false eye and a hook in 
place of his right hand) fighting the USSR 
in Afghanistan in the 1980s. More to the 
point is that during his Afghan period, and 
for a considerable number of years after, he 
was regarded by many as probably a CIA 
asset himself. As of course was his co¬ 
thinker, Osama bin Laden. Abu Hamza is 
now incarcerated in Belmarsh top-security 
prison in south east London. 




Looking at these bare facts abstractly, 
one would think that class-conscious 
workers and progressives would have 
no more reason to quarrel with his incar¬ 
ceration than we would question the j ail¬ 
ing of the likes of David Copeland, 
London’s fascist nail-bomber of 1999. 
If, like Copeland, there is real evidence 
against him that could stand up before 
a jury, he would no more deserve any de¬ 
fence than this Nazi killer. He is un¬ 
doubtedly of a similar ilk in many ways. 

However understandable such a reac¬ 
tion may be from many people, includ¬ 
ing among immigrants of muslim origin 
who regard Abu Hamza’s ravings as a 
provocation of violence and prejudice 
against their entire communities, one has 
to be very cautious about letting the state 
incarcerate even reactionaries like 
Hamza without proof. And we must 
firmly oppose the attempt by the British 
state to deprive him of his British citi¬ 
zenship. Not out of any consideration for 
Hamza, but simply because such an ac¬ 
tion is a potential danger to anyone the 
British state considers inimical to its in¬ 
terests in the future. 

Powers being used against Hamza 
were taken by home secretary David 
Blunkett as part of a legal shake-up that 
exploited fears of terrorism to whittle 
away at such rights as the inviolability 
of one’s citizenship, allowing foreign- 
bom people to be stripped of their Brit¬ 
ish citizenship and deported. It is not 
difficult to imagine such draconian 
measures being used as part of some 
future witch-hunt against leftwing or 
progressive political movements to 
punish ‘subversives’. 

Hamza is appealing against the re¬ 
moval of his British passport to the Eu¬ 
ropean Court of Human Rights; this 
aspect of his case, at least, deserves the 
wholehearted support of socialists and 
progressives. While the individual ap¬ 
pellant may be odious, such a legal vic¬ 
tory would be very important in 
protecting British citizens of overseas 
origin against the arbitrary removal of 
citizenship. 



David Blunkett: citizenship stripper 


It appears that the evidence that the 
Bush administration is using to back up its 
demand for Hamza’s extradition comes 
from a British internee, Feroz Abassi, held 
in Guantanamo Bay for the past couple of 
years and subjected to solitary confine¬ 
ment and interrogation four times a day; 
and an American, one James Uj aama, who 
was himself facing terrorism charges 
worth up to 25 years in jail, but has had 
his prospective sentence reduced to a mere 
two years in return for providing evidence 
against Hamza. 

The British government, in keeping 
with its acceptance of European human 
rights legislation that forbids judicial ex¬ 
ecutions, has obtained agreement from the 
US that Hamza will not face the death pen¬ 
alty as a condition for processing his ex¬ 
tradition. 

With both of these erstwhile witnesses, 
the potential for coercion and the strong 
possibility of fraudulent testimony are 
obvious. However, in my view, it is impos¬ 
sible to proclaim in advance that the ac¬ 
cusations against Abu Hamza are simply 
false. Given the reactionary and vile nature 
of the accusers, and the similarly vile na¬ 
ture of the accused, you could almost flip 
a coin on that one. However, the workers’ 
movement must be vigilant against the 


kind of fraudulent testimony that could 
simply be used to stitch up Hamza, and 
whisk him off to some life-long incarcera¬ 
tion in a US penitentiary. 

It must do so, again, not out of concern 
for Hamza per se, but because of the po¬ 
tential for injustice to other, less vocal peo¬ 
ple - those without Hamza’s big mouth and 
talent for self-publicity. Whether muslims 
or other ‘suspect’ minorities, all kinds of 
progressive people could easily be caught 
in the web of a US incarceration machine 
that (along with its British ‘cousins’ of 
course), has already, from Abu Ghraib to 
Guantanamo Bay, in the words of one US 
politician, erected a ‘new gulag’. 

In such circumstances, the defence of 
civil liberties - and particularly those of 
vulnerable minorities and migrant com¬ 
munities - must be the priority of the left 
and the working class, when we consider 
cases like that of the turbulent cleric of 
Finsbury Park# 

Ian Donovan 
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